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“T HATE GRAND PEOPLE, AND I WANT NO ONE IN THE WORLD BUT YOU, SWEETHEART!” SAlD ALAN, PASSIONATELY. 


AUNT DIANA’S INHERITANCE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


; SENTIMENT may be an uncommonly good thing 
10 its way, and the memory of a lost love has 
Sweetened many an old maid’s life, preventing 
her from getting sour and narrow-minded as the 
years roll on, but—and this was Alan Desmond’s 
opinion—sentiment is carried too far when it 
a a stranger against your own flesh and 
ood, 

_Poor Alan! Ever since his father died leaving 
him without even a younger son’s portion, he had 
been the special protégé of his Aunt Diana, who 
had inherited a large fortune from both her god- 
mothers, and allowed Alan tacitly to suppose the 
combined results of this would pass on to him. 

Alan had no rivals to fear in the old lady’s 
regard; she had quarrelled bitterly with his half- 
brother on the latter’s marriage; she had refused 
to speak to her niece for about half a dozen years; 





in fact, when the old lady was attacked by her 
last illness she was at daggers drawn with every 
one of her kindred except Alan. He had not 
toadied to her, it was uot in his nature, but in the 
dozen years since his father’s death, he had spent 
most of his time with her, except when at Marl- 
borough and Oxford. She had defrayed every 
expense of his education, she had given him a 
mount and free quarters wherever she might 
happen to be, and last, but not least, had allowed 
him three hundred a year for his private expenses. 

And now she was dead, cut off after a few days’ 
illness, and Alan Desmond, instead of being mas- 
ter of her property, was almost disinherited, 
that is, he inherited nothing except on a condi- 
tion he-was entirely averse to fulfilling. 

“She must have been mad,” he said gravely, 
when the lawyer had finished reading the will; 
“no woman in her senses could have done such 
a thing.” 

For Miss Desmond’s last will and testament, 
which was commendably brief, bequeathed her 
savings, her estate in Hertfordshire, her town house 
and her whole income to Alan Desmond, on the 
sole condition that he married Noel Seymour, the 
grandchild of the testatrix’s old friend, Francis 





Seymour, Esq., gentleman, within one year of his 
aunt’s death, Failing this marriage, the property 
was vested in trustees, who were to hold it in 
trust for the said Noel Seymour during her life. 
At her death it would revert absolutely to Alan 
Desmond, who, in the meantime was to have an 
income of two hundred a year, paid quarterly, out 
of the estate. 

‘Miss Desmond was of sound mind enough,” 
replied Mr. Hicks. “I represented to her she 
was doing you a great injustice, Mr. Alan, but 
all I could say was of no avail; your aunt, my 
dear sir, was a lady of very strong opinions.” 

“T should rather think so,” said Alan’s half- 
brother, a grave, soldierly man of four-and- 
thirty. “ I’m afraid there’s no good in attempting 
to upset the will, old fellow,” and he put his 
hand kindly on the shoulder of the discontented 
man, “grieved as I am to say it.” 

* But who in the world was Francis Seymour? 
I never heard him mentioned.” 

“ Long ago—I have heard the story from our 
father—Aunt Diana was engaged to him; some- 
one poisoned her mind with the idea he sought 
her for mercenary motives, and she broke with 
him, Seymour went to the Antipodes, and Aunt 
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Diana bad a serious illness. When she recovered 
she never mentioned his name, and seemed to 
ignore the story of her engagement. I can only 
conclude she has been in correspondence with 
Mr. Seymour of late years.” 

“He's been dead a long while,” put in Mr. 
Hicks. “‘ His son came to England as a young 
man, and Miss Desmond was very much taken 
with him, He may have written to tell her of his 
marriage. I conclude this Nvel Seymour is Ais 
daughter.” 

“Well, sentiment’s all very’ well, bat I think 
Aunt Diana carried it too far,” said Lord Des- 
mond gravely ; “evidently it is of no use to try 
to upset the will. Alan, you had better take a 
little time to think the case over befure you 
decide on anything. A hundred thousand pounds 
in cash, an estate which brings in fifteen thousand 
a year, and a house in Park-lane, are too much 
to throw away.” 

Alan shook his head. 

“But I am not a marrying man ; I never yet 
saw the woman I should care to spend my life 
with,” 

** Well,’”’ said Lord Desmond more cheerfully, 
‘that’s something in Miss Desmond's favour. 
Hicks, surely my aunt gave you some clue where 
the young lady was to be found ?” 

Hicks nodded. 

“T’'ve got the address written down and a few 
particulars, There’s acodicil to the will, my lord, 
which I forgot to read, stating that, in the event 
of Nvel Seymour’s marrying before Miss Des- 
mond’s death, everything is to pass to Mr, Alan 
absolutely.” 

“And if she refuses to marry him?” asked 
Lord Desmond, Alan absolutely declined to dis- 
cuss the subject, so his half-brother had to get 
ali the information ke could out of the family 
lawyer unaided. “Supposing Miss Seymour re- 
fuse to marry my brother—what then ?” 

“The result is the same as though the refu- 
sal had come from him. Miss Desmond declared 
no girl could refuse her nephew if he honestly 
tried to win her.” 

“Poor Aunt Di, it’s a pity her opinion of your 
fascinations was quite so high, Alan,” said Lord 
Desmon4 with a smile. “Aud now we'd tetter be 
starting ; of course you’re coming home with me 
for a bit; you’d go melancholy mad if I left you 
alone in this enormous barrack of a place. We'll 
call on you in London this day week, Mr, Hicks, 
and hear all you are able to tell us about Miss 
Seymour.” 

Lord Desmond was a poor man for his rank. 
His father had run through a fortune and en- 
cumbered the estate so terribly that the young 
Baron was forced to let the family mansion to 
some rich Americans, and lived with his wife and 
child in a pretty house near Richmond, where 
his modest establishment was small, indeed, for 
a nobleman ; though, to make both ends meet, 
he ofteu wrote scientific articles for the maga- 
zines, 

His wife adored him ; she had not a penny, 
and (as she often told him) had cost him all 
chance of his Aunt Diana’s favour; for Miss 
Desmond had been bitterly offended at the 
marriage. But the young people were very 
happy, and quite contented with their quiet 
home, assuring Alan it would be his place to keep 
up the prestige of the family by-and-bye, and 
promising not to be jealous of his superior 
grandeur. 

“T can’t understand it,” said Lord Desmond, 
for, perhaps, the twentieth time, as they neared 
London. “I should have said Aunt Diana was 
devoted to you.” 

“T am sure she was fond of me—I suppose 
some morbid recollection of her quarrel with 
Seyrour made her wish to provide for his gran 1- 
child ; but why in the world couldn’t she divide 
the property between us ? ” 

“ Alan, you'll have to marry the girl.” 

“ Edgar, I’m pre:ty sure I shall not.” 

“T can’t see what’s to become of you,” said 
Lord Desmond, slowly, “you can’t live on two 
hundred a-year.” 

** Pray would you have married Miss S: ymour 


or Miss a iyoue else at Aunt Di’s bi iding ?”’ 








happiness into the handsome face, “ you see, / 
had Grace.” 

“ Well, Grace won't advise me to sell myself 
if you do” retorted Alan, rather cro-sly, and no 
more was said on che subject until they reached 
The Retreat, a pretty little detached house near 
Richmond-park. 

Diuuer was ready, and in spite of their annoy- 
ance, the two did full justice to it. Then they 
wen! into the garden, which sloped down to the 
water's edge, and sitting there watching the 
sun’s last rays fall in fiery splendour over the 
smooth waters of Father Thames, Grace Des- 
mond said, gently,— : 

“Edgar, | am quite sure there is something 
the matrer,” 

It wust have been intuition, for neither of the 
men had dropped a word. 

Lady Deswond was a small, delicate-looking 
woman, with big grey eyes and a pathetic mouth. 
She had had a very sad life before her marria-e, 
and the sadness lingered in her expressivn, still. 

“ You had better tell me,” she urged, gently. 
“Is it anything about Alan’s inheritance? Do 
you know, from all you have told me of your 
Aunt, I should not be at all surprised if she had 
made a strange will.” : 

“Tt’s more than strange, Grace,” replied her 
husband, “it’s preposterous! She's cut Alan off 
with twv hundred a year unle:s he marries a girl 
he’s never seen.” 

The ice ouce broken, the whole story was soon 
poured out, Lady Desmond listened with the 
greatest possible interest, but her first remark 
was not a bit what the men expected. 

“ How dreadful for the poor girl |” 

* Dreadful to marry Alan ! Why, Gracie, what 
do you mean?” . 

She put one hand on Alan’s gently in apology. 

“T never meant that. Don't you see, her 
whole family may persecute her into marrying 
Alan, even if she care for someone else.” 

“Not they ; her refusal: makes no difference 
to her,” said Alan, “She takes everything unless 
I marry her ! Now do you still say it’s dreadful 
for her?” 

“Tf she have any sense of justice, it must be. 
Don’t you see, Alan, if she realizes all she would 
deprive you of, she is almost bound to marry 

ou.” 

“T don’t think I shall give her the chance,” 
he replied. 

But after a few days, Alan so far altered his 
mind that he agreed to see Mr. Hicks, and hear 
all he could tell him of Noel Seymour, and also, 
subsequently, to be introduced to the young lady. 
It was Grace who had chiefly brought him round 
to this submissive state. Very quietly she put 
before him the probability that he would one 
day be the head of the family. The little girl 
who, after ten years of married life, was still an 
only child, could inherit neither title nor estate. 
For years, now, Edgar had despaired of clearing 
off the mortgages in his own lifetime ; his 
utmost efforts would only pay the interest. It 
had been a comfort to bim to think that his half 
brother would one day restore the property of 
their ancestors to the Desmonds. 

“And we know you would not let Nora want,” 
added the mother, “if we were taken.” 

“ Dear little Nora! It’s a thousand pities she 
is not a boy.” 

Lady Deamond smiled. 

“TI used to think so, but for some time I have 
been content. You care far more for rauk and 
state than Edg»r ever did. He and I have long 
agreed that with your Aunt Diana’s fortune, you 
would restore the Court to its ancient glory.” 

“ And now I shall not have the fortune,” he 
said, ruefully, “for you can’t want me to marry 
that girl.” 

“T only want you to see her, Alan. I don’t 
mean see her once, for a few minutes, in a morn- 
ing call, but to make her acquaintance, and meet 
her often enough to unders'and what she is really 
like. Iam afraid you are so prejudiced against 
her, you are bound not to like her ; but I do ask 
you, Alan, for Edgar’s sake and mine, not to 
refuse to see her.” 

“T'll see her,” he groaned as he made the pro 
mise. “I'll find out honestly what she’s made 


“Not J, bat,” and there came a look of Jeep | of ; but, Grace, I'm quite sure it will be no use. 





Mark my words, Noel Seymour will turn out 
horrid,” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Mr Hicks had heard of Lewis Seymour's visit 
to Mi-s Desmond years before, at a time when 
her nepbew Alan was a small bey in froeks ; but 
though the lawyer believed himself fully in the 
old man's confidence, he did not know that 
after that first meeting she had eor- esponded 
regularly with the -on of her old lover, had sent 
him a right reyal gift on his muorriage, and by 
her own wish stood sponsor to his little daughter. 

Eccentric though she was in many ways, Aunt 
Diana had yet a perfect. dread of ridicule. She 
could quarrel with all her relations about com- 
parative trifles, but she could not bring herself 
to adopt the descendants of Francis Seymour, 
and so perhaps be Jaughed at for clinging to her 
old romance. She discouraged all intimacy with 
her protégé for this reason, and though she wrote 
to Lewis regularly to the day of his death, after 
that first visit she never asked him to White- 
ladies, 

The young man must have understood her 
thoreughly. When he was on his death-bed he 
wrote and besought her kinduess for his little 
girl. His wife, he wrote, would be very badly 
off, she had seen a widow with one child when he 
married her, aud new it would be almost beyond 
her efforts to bring up the two children respec- 
tably ; for the sake of her old kindness would 
Mis- Desmond befriend her god-daughter, then 
only five years old ? 

As ex-cutor to the will, it fell to Mr. Hicks’s 
share to sort Miss Desmond's papers, and in doing 
so he came on a packet labeiled “ Letters con- 
cerning Noel.” In the interests of her nephew 
Alan, he read a few of them. They began with 
Lewis Seymou:’s appeal for help, and ended with 
a brief note in a feminine haud, dated only a 
month before, thanking Miss Desmond for some 
present, “ which,” the writer added, “ will enable 
dear mamma to have the change she so much 
needs” From the correspondence it was clear 
that Aunt Diana had allowed some fixed sum for 
Noel Seymour’s maintenance ever since her 
father's death, while steadfa-tly refusing to see 
her. From the tenor of the letters the allowance 
had evidently been supplemented by liberal 
presents. ' 

Miss Seymour wrote in the most grateful 
language, but though a lawyer and a man of the 
world, Mr. Hicks conceived a prejudice against 
the girl eveu ashe read hereffusions. They were 
too studied, too gushing to be genuine; and 
knowing Alan De-~mond well enough to be sure 
he would share thix opinion, Mr. Hicks artfully 
burnt the whole correspondence, excepting the 
appeal from Lewis Seym ur, which he judged 
could not prejudice anyone against his child, 

Lawyers are proverbially supposed to have no 
feelings, and to regard the troubles of other 
people with sublime indifference ; but Mr. Hicks 
had kuown Alan Desmond from his boyhood, 
and had been familiar with the affairs of the 
Desmonds ever since, a8 a lad fresh from school, 
he was first articled to his father. 1t was simply 
impossible for him not to feel concerned at the 
strange will by which Aunt Diana had spoilt her 
nephew’s prospects, 

Look at it as he would it seemed a bad 
business to David Hicks, Granted that Alan 
Deswond sacrificed inclination and pride suffi- 
ciently to woo the bride destined for him by his 
aunt, what was to hinder Miss Seymour from 
refusing him and thus keeping possession of 
everything. 

“T've never set eyes on her in my life,” re- 
flected the shrewd lawyer ; “but I know some- 
thing of women, and I wouldn’t mind staking 
great deal, after reading Miss Noel's letters, that 
she’s about as deep as they're made.” : 

It was just a week after Miss Desmond's 
funeral that her two nephews called on Mr. 
Hicks, They were ushered at once into his 
private room, and strict orders given he could 
see no one during their stay. 

It was Lord Desmond who did most of the 
talking ; Alan was unusually silent, He mean’ 
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to keep his promise te Grace aad be introduced 
to Noel Seymour ; but he tel conviuced before- 
hand he vould never carry out his aunt’s wishes, 
and the whole business was thoroughly distuste- 
ful to bim. 
“You said the other day you had Miss 
Se. mour’s address,” began Lord Desmord. “ We 
have come to ask for it, and te consult you as to 
the best way of making her acquaintance.” 
“Mrs. Seymour and her daughter live at 
Dulwich,” replied the lawyer, ‘I believe they 
iake pupils from the High School to board, with 
a view to increasing their income, I think the 
best plan would be for you to call before I ac- 
guaint Miss Seymour with the provisions of your 
suut’s will, She will naturally be more at her 
ea-e if she meets you merely as a kinsman of her 
benefactress than if she knows you are the man 
proposed tu her as a husband. Considering all 
Mi-~s Desmond did for the family, there will be 
nothing remarkable in your calling to inform 
them of her death. You might say that Miss 
Sey wour is mentioned in the witl, and I hope to 
ce me to Dulwich as soon as possible to explain 
the circum-tances in person.” 
A'an looked straight into the lawyer's face and 
sp ke for the first time. 
“Have you seen Miss Seymour since the 
funeral, Hicks?” 
“T never set eyes on her in my life, Mr. 
Alan,” exclaimed the lawyer. “ What makes you 
ask ?” 
“Only I could have declared you were less 
favourably impressed with the young lady than 
when we last discu-sed Aunt Diana’s will. I 
fancied you had seen her, perhaps, and been dis- 
enchanted |” 


“T have not seen her,” replie? Hicks ; “and I. 


still think it would be your most prudent course 
to marry her!” 

Lord Desmond sighed, 

“T assure you, Hicks, my wife and I have 
preached prudence to him energetically, but I’m 
afraid the business is really as distasteful to us 
as it is to him.” 

‘Never mind, Edgar,” said Alan, cheerfully. 
“T can get on somehow on two hundred a year as 
a bachelor. And there’s this one method in my 
folly—if I object to Noel Seymour it’s not be- 
cause I want to marry any one else.” 

Lord Desmond did not answer. He was taking 
dowu the address from Mr. Hicks. 

“Lynwood, Lilydale-road, West Dulwich,” he 
repeated, mechanically. “Alan, didn’t Gerty 
Duce go to live in Lilydale-road, Dulwich ?” 

“Gerty Druce ” was his own niece, the eldest 
chil of his only sister, who had married, at seven- 
teen, a man of good birth, but very small means. 
Both her uncles had rather encouraged Gertrude 
in what her mother called her “folly,” and 
though Lord Desmond, for the most parr, left hig 
wile to correspond with Gerty, Lilydale-road 
struck on his ear with a familiar ring. 

“Yes,” said Alan, “don’t you remember I told 
her she would always have to sing the nigger 
ballad, * Lost. Lily Dale,’ because it would be so 
appropriate.” 

“We'll go and lunch with Gerty,” said Lord 
De-mond, “and perhaps she’ll be able to tell us 
something of her neighbours.” 

“I doubt it,” observed Mr. Hicks, “for people 
vfien live next door to each other in suburban 
roads for years without making acquain' ance,” 

But Lord Desmond persi-ted in his desire. He 
and Alan went down by train to’ Dulwich, and 
were son in the long road of modern houses, 
Whos» floral name struck them a3 so utterly in- 
appropriate, 

“IT say, Edgar,” began his half-brother, “ you 
won't go and tell Gertrude what we're after. I 
dott want her to hear of my imatrimonial 
chances,” 

“ Not I,” returned the other. “ It struck me, 
old fellow, Hicks was much less communicative 
to-day. If he basn’t seen Miss Seymour, I can’t 
help thinking he has heard something unfavour- 
able about her.” 

All things, including income, are by comparison. 
Her family thought Gertrude “ miserably poor,” 
but in Lilydale-road she was regarded as a very 


a nurse for the baby, and had been known to 
have “ carriage company.” 
She was ovly five years younger than her 
Uncle Alan, and, truth to say, she treated him 
more as a brother than anything el-e. Six years 
married, she still looked wonderfu!ly girish ; and 
her greeting to her re'ations was <imply rapturous. 
“Tt is so nice to see you in my own house,” she 
declared, “ Aunt Grace has been here once or 
twice. But I began to think you uever meant to 
come near me; and to pop in unexpectedly like 
this makes it all the jollier.” 
“Mrs. Druce,” said Alan, with well-feigned 
gravity, “allow me to remark that such levity is 
must unbecoming in a matron. What would your 
mother say to hear you talk slang?” 
‘“‘ Mother never comes to hear what I do talk,” 
retorted Gertrude. “I was just thinking my 
family had deserted me shamefully. Dv you 
know I was left to hear of Aunt Diana's death 
from the paper? But as I never saw her, I 
couldn’t be much cut up. I suppose you have 
come,into your inheritance, Alan ?” 

Alan laughed a little bitterly. 

“Tam cut out of it so thoroughly, that I shall 
probably be a sert of genteel pauper all my days. 
Gertrude, we will throw ourselves on your mercy 
aid confess the truth. The chance of a visit to 
you was not our only reason for coming to 
Dulwich to-day. Some protégée of Aunt Diana’s 
lives in Lilydale-road, and we have to break to 
her the death of her patroness, Edgar (who 
seems to have a great idea of your sagacity) 
wants to know your opinion of the protéyéc, 
whether she be deserving, and so on.” 

“But I don’t know half the people in Lilydale- 
road,” objected Mrs. Druce. “There are fifty 
houses.” 

* Yes,” said Lord Desmond, quietly. “ But the 
chances are, you would be able to tell the social 
position of the family by hearing their name.” 

“T might manage that,” and she laughed cheer- 
fully. “ But if any good fortune is to come to che 
protégée, don’t—don’t tell me it is my béte noire,” 

“ Who is your béte noire?” 

“Noel Seymour, or her mother. I really don’t 
know,” thoughtfully, “ which I detest most.” 

“ Well, Gertrude, as Noel Seymour is the young 
lady we are going to see, I hope you will give us 
some reason for your aversion.” 

“You don’t mean that Aunt Diana has left her 
a legacy ?” . 

* Gerty, we had better tell you the truth,” said 
Alan, gravely. “ Miss Seymour is Aunt Diana’s 
sole heiress. Only at her death can I enjoy a 
shilling of the property.” 

“ Why, Alan, I’m sure she’s younger than you 
are,” said Gertrude, gravely. “She's not much 
over tweuty. You'll be an old man before you 
come into Whiteladies, even if you outlive Miss 
Seymour.” 

“And why do you dislike Miss Seymour?” 
demanded Lord Desmond. “Come, Gertrude, 
do be a sensible woman, and speak plainly.” 
Gertrude looked troubled. 

“T can’t bear her; but it’s very difficult to 
explain why. Charley calls her my JLée noire, 
because I am always abusing her.” 

“What does he think of her?” asked Alan, who 
had a high opinion of Mr. Druce. 

“ Well, you see, Charley being what poor people 
call a ‘scholard,’ he gives his view of Miss Sey- 
mour in very learned language. He cays she is a 
‘very clever girl, with untold capacities for good 
and evil—chiefly evil.’ It’s easier to say, as I do, 
that she’s horrid.” 

“But why?” persisted poor Lord Desmond, 
trying in vain to make his niece explain herself. 
Lunch was over now, and they were in Gerty’s 
pretty drawing-room. 

© 1 can’t tell you, I really can’t.” 

“ Look here, Gerty,” put in Alan, “leave the 
questions of ‘liking,’ and tell us all you know 
about Miss Seymour, how you came to meet her, 
and so on ; then you will easily make us under- 
stand the rest.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Druce, slowly, “the Sey- 
mours have lived opposite—you can see the house 
from this window, Alan—for three years ; and I 
called when they first went there, because the 
chili of an old friend boarded with them. They 





Prosperous person, She kept two maids besides 





| of the High School p pils living with them. At 
first Tiiked Mrs, Seyaour very much. I think 
still that she is a very clever, pleasant women of 
the world, We were fairly intimate for sume 
time ; then one by one the boarders left. Mrz. 
Seymour explained it to me by saying their 
parents preferred to place them with people who 
had children of their own ; but I have since beard 
(from the friend I spoke of) the reason was they 
had not sufficient food—I don’t mean they were 
actually starved, but that Mrs Seymour kept 
them so poorly, they were always hungry, 
and had to supplemeut the meals with buus 
and cakes bought at their own expense, She 
never tried to get any more girls from the High 
School, But since that she has tried all soris 
of things—city men, governesses, paying guests, 
*nd so on. But no one has ever stayed more 
thana month. Sie is reported to be very much 
in debt. But whenever things get extra bad, or a 
crisis seems inevitable, she writes to a rich rela 

tion in the country, who sends help,” coneluded 
Mrs. Diuce, with a shrewd suspiciva the “rich re- 
lation” was Mi-s Desmond. 

“The woman can’t help being pour,” said Lord 
Desmond, slowly. 

“No—but her danghter is dressed like a 
duchess, and is taken to every amusement within 
reach. They say Mrs, Seymour’s one aim is to 
marry her well; but at present no one has come 
forward,” 

“But ’—it was Alan who spoke this time, 
“according to all this, Mrs. Seymour must be a 
very undesirable person to know ; but I under- 
stood it was the da: ghter you objected to?” 

“So it is. I don’t believe the evil that goes 
on is Mrs, Seymour’s own doing. I think Nvel 
stirs her up to it. I never heard of the mother 
being absolutely unkind to anyouve ; but I have 
seen May Forest’s eyes red with crying at her 
cousin’s taunts.” 

“The plot thickens,” said Lord Desmond, 
“ Who in the world is May Forest ?” 

“She is Mrs. Seymour’s niece, and tives with 
her. Noel always reproaches her cousin with 
being a burden ; but, from what I know of the 
mother and daughter, Iam positive they would 
not keep the child unless they received a fair 
equivalent. May is a dear little thing. When my 
Katy is old enough for a governess, I have a 
golden dream of rexcuing May from her relations 
and taking her to live with us.” 

“Well,” said Lord Desmond, risiog, “I'm 
afraid you have not made us very anxious to 
m ke Mrs, Seymour’s acquaintance; but we 
must get the interview over sooner or later, and 
I think we had better see her to-day.” 

“ Will you come back hee to tea.” 

“T think not. We are due at home early. 
Grace will be anxious to know what we think of 
Aunt Diana’s heiress,” 

“You mustn’t call her that,” cried Gertrude, 
“ or you will make me hate her more than ever,” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Lynwoop, as Gertrude Dene had said, was 
just opposite Fernlea, Its situation was there- 
fore as good as that of her pretty home. The 
two houses were exactly similar in style, each 
having a double frontage, with the bay window of 
the drawing-room one side of the street door, 
and the smaller winduw of the study on the 
other, but there all resemblance ceased. Fern- 
lea had a trim cared-for aspect ; its lawn was 
smooth as velvet, flowers bloomed luxuriantly in 
window-boxes, the gravel path had no weeds, 
the paint was spick and span, the brass knocker 
shining, while carefully-trained creepers had 
already done much to hide the brightnes& of the 
red brick, which usually marks new houses, It 
was not a mansion or a grand abode, only a 
modest little house at sixty pounds a year ; but 
all its advantages had been made the most of, 
and it looked, outside and in, fit for the home of 
refined gentlefolks. . 

Lynwood gave the visitors but one impression. 
Never, since completed and handed over to its 
first tenants, had anything been doue for the 





took the house on purpose to have three or four 





poor, little place. The gate hung on rusty, 
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broken hinges, the weeds were so thick that it was 
difficult to distinguish where the lawn ended and 
the—so called—gravel-path began. There was 
not a flower to be seen. No one had troubled to 
“make” a garden of the piece of ground before 
the house. The blinds were crooked, the door 
blistered for want of paint, and the bell broken, 
so that after tugging at it twice in vain, Lord 
Desmond was reduced to knocking loudly with 
his walking stick. 

“Let's go,” said Alan in a whisper. “ Edgar, 
I can’t stand this. Just think what sort of 
women they must be to live in a pig-sty like 
this.”’ 

“We'd better go through with it as we’re 
here,” said the elder brother knocking again 
loudly. “But if Aunt Diana gave them an in- 
come and liberal presents, I wonder what they 
did with the money ; they can’t have spent it 
here.” 

But the knocking had been heard at last, and 
the door opened, disclosing a young girl, who 
stood timidly before the strangers as though 
much alarmed at their visit. 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Seymour is not at 
home,” said the little creature, gravely. “ I do 
not expect her back till Tuesday.” 

“Can you give us her address ?” 

*“T do not know it. She said she should 

only be away a week, the:e was no need to leave 
it.” 
“Ts Miss Seymour at home.” 
“No; she is with my aunt. If,” and the poor 
girl’s face blushed crimson, “ if it is about the rent 
[ know aunt will send it soon. She has written 
to a friend in the country, and——” 

But Lord Desmond interrupted her. 

‘Please do not think we have come as cre- 
ditors. I have reason to believe Mrs. Seymour 
would have seen me willingly, had she been at 
home, for I am tke nephew of her friend, Miss 
Desmond.” 

The girl’s thin face changed as though by 
magic ; the terror and anxiety died away, and 
she said, with a very graceful courtesy,— 

“Miss Desmond has been very kind to us all; 
will you come in and leave a note for my aunt. 
I do not know where she is now; but she may 
change her mind and send me her address.” 

They followed May into a little room on the 
left side of the door—at Fernlea it was the 
master’s study, here it seemed to be a sort of 
work-room, A sewing-machine stood in onecorner, 
and probably in working this, the girl had not 
heard the prolonged knocking. She was a 
slight, delicately made creature, with eyes of 
violet blue, and hair of that svft, golden-brown 
which grows rarer every year. She was so thin, 
that Alan wondered indignantly if she suffered 
from her auut’s “ nearness,” as the High School 
pupils had done. Her dress was plaia, even to 
poorness, but very neat, it fitted her to a nicety, 
and the large white apron, in shape like that of 
a nursing sister, gave the little figure a quaint 
dignity in spite of her childish face. 

“JT expect you have never seen my aunt,” 
said Lord Desmond, simply; “but you must 
have heard of her ?” 

“Oh, yes. Ihave heard my mother speak of 
Miss Desmond’s kindness to Aunt Julia and 
Noel. Mamma told me once that Miss Desmond 
had been engaged to my grandfather in her girl- 
hood, and that it was her old regard for him 
«nade her so generous to his family.” 

“T think it was... but lam quite sure my 
aunt had ro idea her old friend left two grand- 
children.” 

“No,” said May. “ You see mother never came 
to England till she was married, and father was 
well off ; it was only when he died we were so 
poor. Mother never held up her head after she 
fost him ; you see, he was all she had. She died 
when I was twelve years old, and I have lived 
with Aunt Julia and Noel ever since.” 

She uttered no complaint, but without his 
niece’s passionate outburst Alan would have 
guessed the bread of charity had been made all 
toc hard to May ; she looked like a flower that had 
been kept iu the shade. 

“Tam afraid the news I bring will come to you 


aunt died about a fortnight ago ; it was to com- 
municate this I wished to see Mrs. Seymour.” 
“Dead! Then that is why she never answered 
Aunt Julia’s last letter,” said May, almost to her- 
self. “Things were so bad they went away for a 
few days hoping the money would come before 
they returned, and now it will never come at 
all.” 

** My aunt can never answer that letter, Miss 
Forest, but she has provided for your cousin most 
liberally in her will, in fact Noel Seymour isa 
great heiress.” 

“Do you mean it, Mr. Desmond ?” 

“T do, indeed,” he said gravely, “ my brother 
Alan has been brought up to consider himself 
Aunt Diana’s heir, but... I will not go into 
particulars now, you will hear them soon enough. 
The best thing will be for your aunt to write to 
Mr. Hicks—Miss Desmond's lawyer—and ap- 
point a day for him to come and explain things 
to her. Perhaps you will give her my card and 
say that my brother and I called to-day, hoping 
to rake her acquaintance.” 

He shook hands with the little girl in black, so 
did Alan ; then in a moment more they were walk- 
ing briskly down Lilydale-road towards the 
station. 

But May had not much time to think over the 
wonderful news. Whether the Seymours found 
their funds unequal to a more prolonged absence, 
or whether anxiety as to Miss Desmond's cheque 
troubled them, they came home within half-an 
hour of the brothers’ visit. 

The two women who were so painfully mixed 
up in Alan Desmond's future had a striking 
resemblance toeach other, The mother was some 
years over forty, dark, buxom, and—in a florid 
style—good-looking. The daughter, who looked 
more like twenty-five than nineteen, was less 
buxom and more striking, but her good looks 
were so exactly the counterpart of her mother’s 
that she would probably equal her in floridness 
in the years to come. Of the two, Mrs. Seymour 
was perhaps the less actively unkind to May. She 
was an intensely sharp woman, and thought that, 
though lying and tyranny might be employed 
when necessity demanded, there was no use in 
practising either unnecessarily. Noel, on the con- 
trary, was cruel by nature. Asa child she had 
delighted in torturing flies and other insects, aud 
now, a woman grown, it was positive pleasure to 
her to vent her anger on her cousin and make the 
poor girl’s life a little harder than it might have 
been. 

May was sent upstairs with the ladies’ wraps 
and downstairs to get tea ; the Seymours always 
dispensed with a servant when they were in any 
great difficulty, and the one now pressing was 
extra heavy. 

As Lord Desmond observed, it was hard to say 
what they did with his aunt’s money, since they 
paid no bills and certainly spent little on their 
home ; but then he had not seen the couple. 
They were always dressed in the height of fashion 
and in the most costly materials. Mrs, Seymour's 
watered silk had done much to attract both the 
parents of young boarders and grown boarders 
themselves, and had thought to wear such 
costumes she must be a moneyed woman, who did 
not need to live out of her paying guests. Then 
the widow’s great object in life being to marry 
her daughter, the two went out a good deal, not 
to private houses, but to theatres and concerts, 
public balls, and so on, while each year saw them 
at the seaside for a month in the summer. All 
this being remembered, it is easy to see Mrs. 
Desmond’s allowance of a hundred a year, even 
supplemented by handsome presents could not go 
far. 

May, who was the most methodical of the 
party, had begged her aunt to move into a 
smaller house, but Mrs, Seymour retorted that 
moving cos tready money, and she had none to 
spare. 

Tea was ready at last, May's face flushed still 
from making the toast. After a dozen errands 


about the house she was at last allowed to sit 
down. 

Mrs. Seymour’s quick eyes had seen at once 
that the pile of letters awaiting her were one and 
all bills, and her heart sank at Miss Desmond's 





asa surprise,” said Lord Desmond kindly, “ my 


her tea that she asked sharply if any one had 
been. 

“Lord Desmond and his brother called this 
afternoon. They left their cards and——” 

“ You odious, deceitful girl,” cried Noel. “‘ Why 
didn’t you say so at once?” 

“You have given me no time,” said May 
gravely. ‘Lord Desmond told me his aunt 
had been dead a fortnight, and that her solicitor, 
Mr. Hicks, wished to see you to explain her will.” 
“Then she has remembered us,” cried Mrs, 
Seymour, with something under her breath which 
sounded like “ thank Heaven.” 

“She has made Noel her heiress,” went on 
May slowly, “‘ but under some conditions, Lord 
Desmond did not give me any particulars. He 
said Mr. Hicks would call on you, Aunt Julia, as 
soon as you returned. His address is on the 
card.” 

Noel seized the two cards and looked at them 
with sparkling eyes. 

“Tf only we had been at home! Did Lord 
Desmond speak of calling again, May?” 

“Yes; he said he and his brother were most 
anxious to make your acquaintance. He looks 
about thirty, he is married, and lives at Rich- 
mond,” 

** Married ! Well, I should have made a hand- 
some peeress, but if the old lady has really left 
me her money-bags I won’t grudge her nephew 
the title.” 

“They said nothing to make me think s0,” 
replied May. ‘Mr. Desmond hardly spoke at 
all, he left all the conversation to his brother.” 

Mr. Hicks’s opinion of the Seymours was not 
high, but it fell considerably when he received 
Mrs. Seymour’s letter, written the very night of 
her return. 

“She would be delighted to see him the 
following day, and to hear the particulars of 
her dear child’s splendid fortune. To outsiders 
Miss Desmond's will might seem eccentric, but to 
those who knew the tender interest she had 
always shown in Noel, it was only natural the 
sweet girl should be her heiress.” 

“Tender fiddlesticks,” said Mr. Hicks, as he 
folded the letter away, resisting the first temp- 
tation to toss it into the fire. “’Pon my word, I 
feel inclined to advise Mr. Desmond to have 
nothing to do with the Seymours ; the property 
must come to him or his children eventually, and 
poverty may be easier than life with a low-minded, 
mercenary woman.” 

The lawyer did not hurry himself to obey Mrs. 
Seymour’s summons; he wrote and made an 
appointment for the following day, and then he 
went round to an eminent authority on these 
subjects to get his opinion on Miss Desmond's 
will, for on going over it again a doubt had struck 
him. 

“ Look here,” he said to the great man, when 
the latter had read the fatal document, “you 
see what’sat stake. Whiteladies, with a revenue 
of fifteen thousand a year; the interest of the 
savings, which are a hundred thousand at the 
least, and a house in Park-lane—all these are Mr. 
Alan Desmond’s if he marry Noel Seymour 
within a year from his aunt’s death; failing which 
the property goes to trustees who pay Mr. Des- 
mond two hundred a year and the rest of the 
income to Miss Seymour during her life, the 
whole reverting to Alan at her death. Now, 
what does that mean?” 

“ Tt means that the girl enjoys about nineteen 
thousand a year for life, but that she can’t inter- 
fere in the least with the estate, all power as to 
that is vested in the trustees ; she may not fell 
a tree or pull down a cottage, and she can’t will 
away an acre of land or a shilling of capital.” 


Desmond refuse to marry Miss Seymour, and, 
mark my words he will refuse, who has the income 
(nineteen thousand, I think you put it at) for 
this year of grace?” 

“Ah!” the great man smiled, “I see now, 
you’re interested in Desmond, and want to save 
him something out of the wreck of his prospects. 
Well, the will is clear enough ; the income and 
the property are his till twelve months after his 
aunt’s decease, or, to put it differently, until Miss 
Desmond’s been dead a year, Noel Seymour cant 





delay, but it was not till poor May was drinking 


claim the value of a penny piece,” 


“Just so—but that’s not the point; if Mr. 
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“ Ah.” 

“T don’t say she couldn’t raise something on 
her expectations, but the difficulty would be 
enormous ; anyhow, Mr. Desmond can count on 
one year’s income, save, of course, the expense 
necessary to keep Whiteladies and the town house 
in repair.” 

Mr. Hicks felt a load lifted from his mind. 
Skilfully invested, the remains of the year’s in- 
come would bring in—counting the annuity—a 
thousand a year. Lord Desmond himself spent 
little more; on such an income there was no 
doubt Alan could hold his own, and oh, the com- 
fort of not having to advise him to marry Miss 
Seymour ! \ 

Mr. Hicks was punctual to the moment in 
reaching Lynwood; fe had none of the inconve- 
niences from which the Desmonds had suffered. 
‘The drawing-room, swept and garnished, was pre- 
pared for his reception. 

Mrs. Seymour and Noel, in tasteful mourning, 
seated themselves close to the window, ready, as 
soon as they saw their visitor grappling with the 
gate, to send May to open the door to him. 

Miss Forest was not to make a fourth at the 
interview; she was to prepare a nice little tea and 
bring it in at the stroke of four, and if Mr. Hicks 
took her for the parlour-maid what matter? she 
had no share of the property coming to her 
cousin, for Miss Desmond had not even heard of 
her existence, ~ 





CHAPTER IV. 


One thing about the Seymours amused Mr. 
Hicks, though it might easily have offended a 
less good-tempered man; both mother and 
daughter received him with a kind of patronizing 
condescension, as though the gulf between Miss 
Desmond’s lawyer and her heirs were quite im- 
passable. To the head of a successful firm, whose 
clients were many of them peers of England, 
this treatment from two women who, if not gen- 
teel paupers, had certainly been very near it, was 
extremely comical. 

He kept his temper perfectly, but it must be 
confessed half an hour in the Seymours’ society 
made him regret Miss Desmond’s romantic will 
even more strongly than before. 

“ wish you could have come yesterday,” was 
Mrs. Seymour’s rather peevish greeting ; “ with a 
fortune of such magnitude, delays are most 
annoying. I conclude I am right in believing my 
dear child to be Miss Desmond’e sole heiress.” 

Mr. Hicks sat at the table and commanded a 
full view of both mother and daughter ; the im- 
pression he received from their faces was that, 
though the widow might be the spokeswoman, 
she was prompted in all things by Noel. 

“You see,” he rejuined coolly, “I happen to 
have a very large practice, and therefore can not 
be at the beck and call of any oneclient, but I do 
not think four-and-twenty hours’ delay can make 
much difference to you.” 

“Tf our interests are not to be considered I 
shall make a point of withdrawing my daughter's 
affairs from your charge,” said Mrs. Seymour 
crossly. “Indeed, I daresay, in any case, it would 
be the best plan. You are, doubtless, in league 
with the Desmonds to despoil her, if possible.” 

“Madam,” said David Hicks quietly, and his 
very calm only aggravated the angry woman, “I 
assure you I have not the slightest wish to count 
Miss Seymour among my clients ; but before you 
Say any more I think you had better notice 
the terms of Miss Desmond’s will,” and, taking a 
sheet of paper from his pocket, he read the clauses 
which concerned Noel’s inheritance. 

“ You see,” he said gravely, as he refolded the 
paper, “the case lies ‘in a nutshell. If Miss 
Seymour marry Mr. Alan Desmond she shares 
this property as his wife. If either of them 
decline the arrangement he takes only two hun- 
dred a year, and she enjoys the use of Whiteladies 
and the town house with an income of, roughly 
Speaking, about nineteen thousand pounds.” 

The ladies’ eyes glistened. 

_ She becomes sole heirese,” summed up Mrs. 
Seymore, “and Mr. Desmond loses all.” 


death the property reverts to two trustees (I 
have the honour to be one, Lord Desmond is the 
other) who manage it entirely, paying the income 
to Miss Seymour for her life.” 
The mother and daughter looked non-plussed. 
“Of course, Lord Desmond would cheat you 
through thick and thin,” said the widow to Noel, 
“Tn his brother’s interests it would be natural.” 
“T am afraid your experience of men has been 
unfortunate,” said the lawyer, “since you impute 
such intentions both to myself and Lord Desmond. 
I do not think you have much to complain of. 
Nineteen thousand a year and the use of a 
beautiful estate for her life, are a generous pro- 
vision for any god-daughter. I may tell you, I 
consider there is no chance of Alan Desmond 
attempting to share Miss Seymour’s good fortune, 
He is not at all a marrying man.” 
“ He called here,” said Noel sharply, “ and left 
word he was coming again.” 
“Yes, he wished to make your acquaintance,” 
said Mr. Hicks quietly, “It was his aunt’s wish, 
and he was very fond of her.” . 
The interview seemed going all wrong. The 
Seymours had not meant to quarrel with Mr. 
Hicks (witness their directions to May about that 
nice little tea) but only to impress him with their 
new dignity ; his refusal to be impressed had 
exasperated them, that was all. But suddenly 
the mother bethought herself of the terrible pile 
of unpaid bills, of the awful thought that the 
landlord had threatened to distrain on her furni- 
ture unless he got his rent that week. Nineteen 
thousand a year in the future might be charming 
but ninety pounds in the present would bring 
peace. She hada vague idea Mr. Hicks could give 
it her. She fancied that lawyers (in story books) 
always pressed a handsome cheque upon clients 
who had just come into a property, with a grace- 
ful little compliment about the “ pleasure of being 
their temporary banker,” but Mr. Hicks seemed 
quite ignorant of this part of his duty. She 
must remind him of it, but first it was necessary 
to propitiate him. 
“T am sure we sball be delighted to see Mr. 
Desmond,” she said rapturously, “or his brother. 
Of course it is natural they should feel a little 
annoyed, but I am sure when they see my darling 
girl they will acknowledge their aunt has acted 
rightly.” 
Mr. Hicks doubted their acknowledging any- 
thing of the sort, he was far enough from doing 
it himself, but he only bowed gravely and pre- 
pared to go. 
“Oh, pray sit down again,” said Mrs. Seymour. 
“You must have some tea before you go, and I 
have a hundred and one things to ask you. 
When can we go down to Whiteladies? I long to 
see my child installed there as mistress.” 
“ Whiteladies will be at your disposal on the 
First of next August,” said Mr. Hicks. 
“The first of next August—but that’s nearly a 
year hence!” 
“Precisely. Miss Desmond died on the First of 
this August. She left the property to her 
nephew if he married Miss Seymour within a 
year of her decease. Therefore until that year is 
up everything is his,” 
“But this is absurd. He cannot expect my 
Noel to wait in poverty a year.” 
“T am sure he expects nothing of the kind. If 
Miss Seymour chose to marry another man to- 
morrow he would not consider himself ill-used. 
But—the case will be the same, only on the First 
of August next could she take possession of 
Whiteladies.” 
“And the money?” asked Noel. “Do you 
mean we are to have nothing for twelve months?” 
* Precisely.” 
“But Miss Desmond allowed us an income. 
For fifteen years it has come every quarter 
regularly.” 
Mr. Hicks bowed. 
“T can only suggest that Miss Desmond was so 
attached to her nephew she would not dream of 
the contingency of your refusing him. Heisa 
very handsome, fascinating man, and she believed 
him certain to win your heart, unless already 
engaged. I may add that acodicil provides that, 
in the fact of your being married before her 
death Miss Desmond devis-s her property to her 


“ Well, I am not married,” said Noel gravely, 
“and I should like to know what we are to live 
upon for the next twelve months ?”’ 

“On that point I am unable to enlighten you,” 
was the quiet reply. 

“T thought”—Mrs, Seymour had not many 
scruples, but she did not feel exactly comfortable 
as she made this attempt, “‘ in such cases it was 
always usual for the lawyer to advance whatever 
sum was required.” 

“T believe such a thing is done sometimes,” 
was the reply; “ you might consult your own 
lawyer. I,” and he smiled, “as Lord Desmond’s 
legal adviser, cannot hope to number you among 
my clients.” 

“‘ But, indeed, Mr. Hicks———” she interrupted 
him. 

“Tassure you, Mrs. Seymour, my mind was 
made up before [ came here. As one of the 
trustees to the estate, it would be undesirable 
for me to act in any way for Miss Seymour, 
unless,” and he looked gravely at the girl, “I 
have the task of drawing her marriage settlement 
if she and Mr. Alan decide to carry out the wish 
so much at Miss Desmond’s heart.” 

It was four o’clock. Enter May Fvrest with the 
tea-tray. Mr. Hicks took it from her with a 
kindly smile. 

“ That’s too heavy for you, young lady. Is this 
your elder daughter, Mrs. Seymour?” 

“T have only one daughter,” said the lady, 
“That is my niece, May Forest.” 

“T always heard you werea widow with a little 
girl when you married Lewis Seymour.” 

* And you heard quite right, but my little Ada 
died very soon after my husband’s death. She 
would have been twenty-five now if she had 
lived.” 

Mr. Hicks had taken May’s hand as he heard 
her name, and was looking into her face as he 
asked,— 

“Is your father alive, my dear?” 

“ May is an orphan,” said Mrs, Seymour, “ Her 
mother was my husband's sister, aud when the 
child lost both her parents at twelve years old, I 
gave her a home with me.” 

“ Very kind of you. Now, Miss May, I’ve a 
great eye for likenesses, though I «am only a 
business man, and you remind me strongly of 
one of the closest friends I ever had, Douglas 
Forest. Are you his daughter?” 

“Did you really know papa?” a:ked May, 
wistfully, while the Seymours looked op mani- 
festly displeased, 

“ Indeed I did. Once upon a time he was my 
junior partner, but he came into some property, 
and insisted on throwing up the law and going to 
America to look after it.” 

“ He married mother there,” said May, timidly, 
“ And brought her home to England.” 

“ Where he ran through every shilling of his 
money,” said Mrs. Seymour, tartly, “and left 
his child to be a burden to other people. Most 
dishonourable conduct I call it.” 

“ Madam,” ssid the lawyer sharply, “ Douglas 
Forest may have been unfortunate, but he was 
incapable of dishonour.” 

“Thank you,” came from May in a frightened 
whisper. “ Oh, Mr. Hicks, you can’t know what 
it is to me to see someone who cared for father.” 
“ You had better leave the room, May,” said 
her cousin sharply ; “you have duties in the 
kitchen and you are not wanted here.” 

David Hicks let the little girl in black depart 
without a word of remonstrance, but when she 
had gone he said quietly, , 
“Do I understand, Mrs. Seymour, your niece 
is entirely dependent on you ?” as 
“Entirely. Her father left her not a shilling. 
She has been the greatest possible expense and 
trouble to me. But for my poor husband’s love 
for his sister I should have freed myself from 
May long ago.” 

“Ah! Which died first, Mrs. Forest or her 
husband ?” 

“The latter. Mrs. Forest was a weak sort of 
woman ; she never held up her head after her 
husband’s death, but just pined away.” ; 

“T know one of the family,” said Mr. Hicks, 
irrelevantly ; “ he might be induced to do some- 
thing for his cousin.” 








“Hardly that. Ifthe marriage be not celebrated 
within one year from the date of Miss Desmond's 


nephew absolutely.” 


But, to his surprise, Mrs. Seymour said quickly, 
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she did not desire the assistance of Douglas | 


Forest’s family. May was growing up uow, and 
would s»on be able to help herself. 

The lawyer left Lynwood with two distinct 
feelings—relief at yetting away from the Sey- 
mours, and a conviction that there was some 
reason which, though they grudged the poor 
girl her home, made them averse to parting from 
May Forest. 

“ Douglas was the last man in the world to go 
in for extravagance or dissipation,” thought Mr. 
Hicks. “ Of course his property was not so very 
much, but it ought to have been enough to keep 
his child in comfort. Ill look in at Oliver 
Forest to-morrow and ask if he heard of his 
cousin’s death,” 

Oliver Forest was rather a crabbed old lawyer, 
whose offices were not a stone’s throw from those 
of Mr. Hicks. Although many years older than 
his cousin, Oliver and Douglas had been friends, 
and having no children of his own it seemed 
unlikely Mr. Forest would have left his poor little 
kinswoman in poverty and dependence if he had 
known of her existence. 

“ Douglas,” repeated Oliver, when Mr. Hicks 
put the question to him, “ he «ied six years ago. 
Do you mean you never heard of it ?” 

* Thave heard nothing of him since he left me, 
till yesterday I saw his daughter.” 

“ What, my interesting ward. Pray, is she as 
pretty as her mother? Poor Douglas married 
the loveliest girl I ever met. I was very fond of 
her, though I owed her a grudge for not leaving 
me the child.” 

“There’s a mistake somewhere ;” and David 
Hicks (without mentioning Miss Desmond’s will 
and its very peculiar conditions) gave Oliver 
Forest a brief account of his visit to Lynwood, 
and his meeting with May. . 

“Well,” and the old gentleman brought his fiet 
down on the table with a bang, “that woman 
must be an awful liar, When poor Lucy died, 
she left me and Mrs. Seymour guardians to her 
child, with the stipulation that May should live 
with her aunt until she was eighteen, when she 
was to choose her own abode. 1 was to pay Mrs. 
Seymour a hundred a year while the girl 
remained with her. When May comes of age 
she will have about five thousand pounds, which 
will bring her in a nice little income.” 

“And Mrs. Seymour calls her a burden, and 
makes her u-eful in the kitchen.” 

“She’s done more thar that. When May 
reached her eighteenth birthday, I wrote and 
told her she was now free to choose her own 
abode, and offered to treat her in all things as 
my daughter if she would come and live with 
me.” 


“T am positive, Mr. Forest, May never had 
that letter. If you could see ber you would 
know she believes herself a friendless, penniless 
girl, left, as her aunt frequently reminds her, a 
burden on Mrs. Seymour’s charity.” 

“I daresay she never had my letter, but I 
received an answer nevertheless,” 

“ Impossible |” 

“Tt came by return of post, which riled me, 
for I thought she might hive at least considered 
my offer. She said she was perfectly happy at 
Dulwich, and dreaded nothing so much as a 
separation from her aunt; only as she was now 
grown up and coat more, did I not think the 
allowance for her expen<es ought to be increased.” 

“T begin to understand. Mre. S-ymour wrote 
that letter herself. She’s a clever woman.” 

“She must be. It disgusted me so com- 
pletely I have taken not the slightest notice of 
my ward since, beyond posting her a cheque on 
quarter day.” 


2’. j 
“You visited the Forests. You know May’s 


mother. Was shea laly ?” 

“Yes, and a sweet, fine woman in the bargain ; 
but her sister-in-law pretended to be so fond of 
May, and as she had a girl nearly the child’s own 
age, it seemed a far more natural arrangement to 
let her look after her niece, I believe Lucy 
thought, too, the allowance would be a help to the 
Seymours, who were very poor.” 

“What shall you do now?” 


“Go down to Dulwich to-morrow and insist on 
sceing my ward, If Mrs. Seymour refuse me an 


| interview, Til tell her I'll have her up for 


| forgery.” 
| “She seems to me an odious woman.” 

“Tm not often curious,” said Oliver Forest 
drily, “but I should like to kaow what brought 
about your visit to Dulwich.” 

“ Don’t poor people ever need lawyers ?” 

‘Not lawyers of your stamp. Mrs, Seymour 
is just the sort of woman to get into hot water 

| with her landlord and her creditors. She might 

| get as far as an action for breach of promise of 

| marriage, with herself or her daughter as the 
heroine, but in either case she'd want an 

| obscure, petty-fogging attorney, who'd under- 

take the business on the ‘no cure no pay priuci- 
ple,’ which is not yeur line.” 

“Well, not exactly. To tell you the truth, 
Mr. Forest, one of my clients is very much 
interested in Miss Seymour.” 

“ And you've been commissioned by his parents 
to buy him off? You'll fiud her terms stiff.” 

David Hicks was not a gossip, but some im- 
pulse he could not resist made him confide the 
story of Mixs Desmond’s wiil to his elder confrere. 

Oliver Forest listened thoughtfully. 

“ff young Desmond’s good for anything he’d 
better not marry Noel Seymour even to gain a 
fortune. Can’t you fiod a flaw iu the will?” 

“No,” 

“ And you are sure his aunt was sane?” 
| “Positive. She was a woman of unusually 
| clear intellect.” 

“‘Ah—well at any rate you've saved him 
nineteen thousand pounds. That was a clever 
thought of yours— going to Badcock. I suppose 
his opinion’s conclusive ” 

“ Perfectly—and the Seymours will have to 
drag out auvother twelve moiths iu poverty before 
they finger Miss Desmond’s money.” 








CHAPTER V. 


May Forest received a very sharp rebuke from 
Nvel for pre-uming to talk to Mr. Hicks, but 
even the proverbial worm will turn at Jast, and 
her cousin’s answer rather amazed the pair. 

* As you and Aunt Julia find me such a burden, 
Noel, I mean to ask Mr. Hicks to find me 9 
situatiop. He seems very kind, and as he knew 
my father, perhaps he won't mind the trouble,” 

“You little simpleton, Mr. Hicks is a famous 
lawyer, he won’t have time to trouble hiuself 
about you.” 

“T can try, at least. Indeed, Noel, I long to be 
independent and earn my own bread,” 

“ Well, Mr. Hicks is not coming here again in a 
hurry,” suid Mrs Seymour. “ He seems a most 
disagreeable man and quite resolved to rob dear 
Noel if he possibly can,” 

But that night, long after May was in bed, 
mother and daughter sat up diseussing Mrs. 
Desmond’s will and its very peculiar provisions. 

“The safest thing wo.ld be to marry the 
young man, my dear,” said Mrs, Seymour feebly, 
“it would indeed.” 

“Tdon’t know.” Noel's tone was less assured. 
“Td rather have the money all to myself.” 

“But would you be able to keep it,” and Mrs. 
Seymour shivered as though she had got a sudden 
chill. 

“Why not? Nobody has interfered with us 
all these years. Why should you tike up nervous 
fancies Low, Mamma, it is not like you to be 
timid,” 

“T don't like that man’s manner, Noel,” per- 
sisted her mother. “ What did he mean by 
4 asking if May were my elder daughter ?” 

Nothing at all except that having heard you 
had two daughters, aud knowing nothing of your 
niece, he took May for one of them. Depend 
upon it, mother, every thing will be all right if 
you don’t give way to absurd scruples. They 
come qui'e fourteen years too late” 

“T wish you would marry Mr, Desmond—that 
would settle everything so well.” 

* Admirably ; but there is just one little diffi- 
culty—he may not care to take me.” 

** When he sees you he will change his mind,” 

Noel shrugged her shoulders, 

“T wonder you aren’t almost tired of match- 











making for me, mother. How many years have 
you been trying to find me a husband ?” 

“ That was very different. When you had no 
money it was difficult to meet suitable people, 
now with a royal income you will have the world 
at your feet.” 

“ And yet you want me to marry this Alan 
Desmond—who nothing.” 

“Tt would be safer, and ”’ she hesitated 
“really Noel, I can’t think how we are to get 
on till next August.” 

Noel looked thoughtful. 

“ Are things so very bad——?” 

“The landlord threatens to distrain. I can’t 
get a thing in Dulwich on credit, and I have just 
two pounds in my purse,” 

“Sell something,” said Noel, shortly. 

‘“‘T would if the pressure were only temporary ; 
but what good would it be? If I sold every 
trinket we possessed, and the best of our clothes, 
I should get enough, perhaps, to keep us for a 
month, After that we should be penniless, and 
that’s not taking the bills into consideration.” 

Noel looked very grave. 

“What about May’s money ? 
enough.” 

“ Yes, in a month’s time I shall have twenty- 
five pounds from Oliver Forest ; but the landlord 
won’t wait a month.” 

“Tt’s ridiculous,” said Noel, stamping her 
foot with anger and impatience—not at her 
mother, for, adventuresses though they were, the 
two loved each other dearly—but at fate, “ ridi- 
culous indeed, if, with all that money, I can’t 
raise a few hundreds.” 

“T should think you could,” said Mrs. Sey- 
mour, “but I have no idea how. There are 
plenty of advertisements offering to lend money 
I've answered them myself before now ; but the 
people always took my guinea, for inquiry fee 
they called it, and in a few days sent me a cir- 
cular saying they were not satisfied.” 

“Thy surely would be satisfied now,” said 
Noel. “I coul: give them my note of hand to 
pay in a year’s time.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Seymour, slowly, “and you 
look the picture of health ; but 1 expect they’d 
declare there was a risk, seeing, if you died before 
next August, you would never come into the 
money at all.” 

“ We must do something,” said Noei, bitterly, 
“unless ve want to spend a few months in the 
workhouse as a sort of resting-place between 
Lilydale-road and Whiteladies. We'll start the 
first thing after breakfast to-morrow, mother, 
and go to one of the loan offices and see what 
they say.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to write ?” 

“No, it would take so much longer. Now, 
mother, you are not to fret Everything wil! 
come right, only keep up your courage, and don’t 
look as if you bad any secret you wanted tc 
hide.” 

The two ladies carried out their programme to 
the letter, and dressed in their tasteful slight 
mourning, lett Lynwovod before nine, The artire 
was not new, but it was both fashionable and 
becoming. No one who had seen the pair take 
their places in a first-class railway-carriage would 
have gues-ed the nature of their errand, and Mr. 
Albert Swau’s boy clerk was so utterly unused to 
such styli-h visitors, that he thought the ladies 
must have come in mistake. 

On mature consideration Noel had elected not 
to go to a loan office, but to call in the first place 
on a gentleman who advertised that he made 
advances to all persons who had securities oF 
reversionary interest in any property real or 
personal. The bait which allured her was that 
the tempting announceme t went on to add that, 
being a soliciter, Mr. Albert Swan was able to 
transact all the needful legal part.of the bu-t- 
ness hitaself, and thus spare his clients all outside 
fees. 

Sharp though Noel was, it never occurred to 
her that Mr. Swan did net promise to remit his 
own fees, and that he might rate his services 
quite as highly as those of any outsider. 

“ Solicitors are always respectable,” she told 
her mother, reassuringly, “besides, even that 
disagreeable man yesterday admitted lawyer® 
often advanced money to their clients.” 





That is safe 
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Mrs. Seymour made no remon-trance. Per- 
haps the thought of her unpaid bills and of her 
landlord’s threats made her eager to try any 
means of raising money. She left the whole con- 
duct of the expedition to her child, and meekly 
followed where Noe! led. 

Mr. Albert Swan did not reside in the Temple 
or carry on his business in those time-honoured 
precincts. His offices were not far from Holborn, 
and consisted of two rooms, very high up in a 
tall, grim house. Mrs, Seymour, who was portly, 
had very little breath when she reached the 
door which bore his name, and longed to sink 
down on the youthful clerk's office stool, while 
he informed No] that his master never saw any- 
one without an appointment. 

Either this was a figure of speech or Jim 
decided Mr. Swan would break his rule for such 
very grand ladies, for hé at length consented to 
take their names to his employer, and three 
minutes later they were ushered into the lawyer's 
august presence, 

Mrs. Seymour espied a sofa and an open 
window. She made for these as a shipwrecked 
mariner does for land. Ensconced on the sofa, 
with a soft air fanning her cheeks, she was able to 
spare a thought for the room and its master. 

The office was like hundreds of others : a large 
pedestal table stood in the middle, and before it, 
on arevolving chair, sat Mr. Swan, a short, thick- 
set man, with black hair and whiskers, dark eyes 
and skin, and something about his nose which 
suggested a Hebrew origin ; four leather-covered 
chairs, two of them “ easy ones,” well-filled book 
shelves, a side-table literally crowded with papers 
made up the list of the furmture. It was 
neither shabby nor very new; apparently Mr. 
Swan had been in his present quarters some 
time. He was a prosperous-looking man, with 
very gentlemanly manners. He might have been 
thirty, probably not more. Noel wondered what 
had made him take to such a means of livelihood, 
and whether he made it answer ; from the expres- 
sion of his face, she thought so, f 

Mr. Swan was all affability—he mostly was at 
first interviews, it was only when the poor silly 
flies were hopelessly ensnared in his net that the 
crafty spider showed his true character. The 
boy clerk who was present on pay nights could 
have told touching stories of the treatment 
meted out to those who failed to bring the 
instalments of their debts to the userer, of the 
ruined homes and blighted lives which had 
followed on dealings under Albert Swan—but it 
was not Jim’s place to speak. 

Noel, as the eventual owner of the fortune, told 
Mr. Swan the nature of their business, and the 
absulute certainty that in twelve months time 
she should have nineteen thousand a year. 
“ Meanwhile,” she said frankly, “‘we are in a 
terrible fix, the allowance made us by Miss Des- 
mond was our sole income, we absolutely have 
nothing to live on till next August and —we owe 
movey besides.” 

“A very unpleasant state of affairs,” said the 
usurer, “ but by no means a rare one If I under- 
stand you right, Miss Seym-ur, you want to 
bo row money for a year on the security of your 
future inheritance.” 

“Precisely,” and she met his dark eyes 
unflinchingly, “and I am prepared to pay 
liberally for the accommodation.” 

Mr. Swan smiled ; his customers always did pay 
him liberally, though they were not always pre- 
pared to do so, 

“You have possibly fixed in your mind the 
amount you require ?” he went on blan‘ly. 

“A thousand pounds is the lowest that would 
be of any use.” 

Then, as Mre. Seymour made a sign of dissent — 

“Remember, mamma, we have debts to pay, 
besides the expense of keeping up an appear- 
ance worthy of my inheritance. A thousand 
pounds is not at all too much.” 

Mr. Swan smiled. 

“Tf you can get it,” he put in blandly. “ And 
what interest are you prepared to pay?” = - 

“Two thousand pounds,” . 

_ The lawyer started; he was used to hig 

interest, but two hundred per cent. was beyond 
his figure. She must be in desparate need of 
money surely, 


“Why,” said Noel lightly, “a thousand pounds 
to me now is worth treble what it would be next 
year. The first twelve mouths I enjoy my 
inheritance I shall have sixteen thousand instead 
of nineteen, but I think I can make it do.” 

“You are an extraordinary young lady,” said 
Mr. Swan. “Upon my word I should like to 
oblige you, but money is uncommonly tight just 
now, and many of my clients are out of town.” 

I don’t see what your clients have to do with 
4,” 

He stared at her. 

“You don’t suppose I find the money myself ? 
Why I should require to be a willionaire. No, 
Miss Seymour, on the one hand I have a lot of 
people who have put by money, little or much, 
and want a higher rate of interest than the 
banks offer. On the other, there will always be 
hundreds of people in such earnest need for 
ready money that, like yourself, they will pay 
handsomely for the accommodation, The first 
group never see the second. They are retired 
tradespeople, living far away in the country. They 
want their interest, but they don’t care for the 
details of how it’s got or for the task of getting it. 
I step in as a connecting: link between lenders and 
borrowers. My legal skill protects the one set 
from being deceived by dishonest people, and the 
other from paying too dearly for the assis'ance 
rendered them. For my services I receive a 
trifling commission from the lenders, that is all I 
have to do with it.” 

Noel started, ; 

“T hoped it was you. I thought lawyers 
always found money for their clients.” 

“Tfear you thought them a richer body than 
they are,” said Mr, Swan, with his peculiar 
smile. “I don’t say, Miss Seymour, it will be 
impossible for me to tind the loan you reyuire, 
but its very magnitude makes it ‘difficult, as my 
clients are chiefly small capitalists. It will be 
necessary—only as a matter of form—for me to 
see Mr. Hicks and get his testimony to your 
inheritance.” 

“He hates me,” said Nvel passionately, “he 
would rob me if he could ; but I think even he 
will tell you that nothing but death can deprive 
me of my fortune.” 

“You don’t look much like dying, Miss Sey- 
mour,” said Albert Swan, admiringly, “and if I 
can fiud a client to undertake your little bit of 
business, depend upon it I will. Ill drop youa 
line in a day or two.” 

The ladies took their leave. It was not the tri- 
umphant exit Noel had hoped for, since she had 
expected toreturu to Dulwich with a roll of crisp 
bank notes in her pocket; but, also, it was vot 
quite failure. She believed Mr. Swan meant to 
find the money, provided David Hicks endorsed 
her statement; and though she knew Miss Des- 
mond’s lawyer disapproved of her, she believed 
he would not tell a lie to injure her, 

Albert Swan knew Mr. Hicks well by repute, 
but he had never met him. The money-lender 
did not expect a very warm reception from the 
old-established family lawyer, and so, instead of 
calling on him, he wrote a courteous letter, saying 
Miss Seymour had asked him to negotiate a loan 
for her on the reversion of her interest in the 
Desmond property ; he should be glad tu know if 
her title were « good one, 

The reply came by return of post. 

“ Noel Seymour is Miss Desmond's heiress, 
more’s the pity, but she can’t touch a penny of 
the property till next August, and if she marry 
Mr. Desmond before then her title to it is merged 
in him; if she die before next August you will 
lose every shilling advanced to her.” 

“T chink it’s safe,” said Swan, muttering to 
himself ; “if she marry Desmond I shall have 
to screw the money out of hiw ; it’s not likely an 
Honourable would let his wife be prosecuted for 
debt ; and as for health, she Jooks the picture of 
it. Yes; Ishould say I could net two thousand 
out of the transaction both easily and safely. 
Perhaps it would be more prudent to make her 
insure her life and give me the policy as security. 
I'll think over it before I write to her; there’s no 
need for hurry.” 

Noel and her mother were of a very different 
opinion ; to their minds there was every need for 








haste, since another disaster had fallen on them 
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entiiling consequences almost as disagreeable as 
the loss of Miss Desmond's allowance. 

The day after their visit to Mr, Swan, Noel, 
looking out of the window by chance, saw aplainly 
dressed, elderly man struggling with the gate, 
and her fears turned to one point,— surely this 
was the Sheriff's officer so long threatened. 

She flew to warn her mother. 

“T think he looks too respectable,” said poor 
Mrs, Seymour nervously ; “ but you may be quite 
sure it is a creditor 0! some sort.” 

** Hadn’t we better let him knock and ring till 
he is tired?” said Noel; “it’s no use seeing him 
since we have no money to give him.” 

“T want to go out presently, and get some 
things,” said Mrs. Seymour, “ it will never do to 
have him hanging about watching the house ; Ik 
send May down and tell her to get rid of him as 
well as she can,” 

Poor little May ! She opened the door just as 
the stranger had begun hammering at it with his 
umbrella ; but his reception amazed her rather 
more than the most angry threats of a crediter, 
for he coolly took possession of both her hands, 
kissed her in a fatherly sort of way and said 
kindly,— 

“I’m your father’s cousin, May, and I should 
know you anywhere by your likeness to him. I 
never had a notion till Mr, Hicks called on me 
yesterday how things were with you. Yee, Vil 
come in,” as May opesed the study door. * You 
needn't call your aunt, for I’d rather we had our 
talk out alune. Look at this letter, May, and tell 
me frankly if you wrote it.” 

May read it through with a bewilderment 
which reached its height when she saw her own 
name at the bottom. 

“I never wrote it ; Aunt Julia told me you 
were dead. I remember you used to come and 
see papa in the good old times, but-——”’ 

‘“We've both been imposed on, my dear ; it 
suited Mrs. Seymour to pocket the hundred a 
year paid her for your board, and represent to 
you she kept you out of charity. It suited her 
too, to represent to me you never were so happy, 
and that you dreaded leaving her. Now tell me 
the truth, my dear—are you happy here?” 

May shook her head. 

“\’ve longed to go away,” she said frankly, 
“ for Noelowas always throwing it in my teeth 
what a burden I was, aud the debts and things 
made me feelit was not honest to stay here and 
add to Aunt Julia’s expenses. But Mrs. Druce, 
who lives opposite, and has been, oh, so kind, 
told me I was too young to go out into the 
world, but that when I looked a little older, she 
would try and find me a situation.” 

* Well, you'll never need a situation, my dear, 
for the property: your father left brings in two 
hundred a year—not a fortune, but quite enough 
to keep you comfortably ; and now, May, as 
your relations wou’t be very amiable after the 
interview I’m gving to have with them, I think 
you had better pack up at once and I'll take 
you away with me.” 

** Oh, cousin Oliver, do you mean it?” 

“T do—and I blame myself very much, May, 
for letting that woman hoodwink me all these 

ears, 

. Mrs. Seymour, alarmed at the length of the 
interview, had come downstairs and was listening 
at the dvuor. May nearly knocked her over when 
she opened it suddenly, 

“ Kavesdsopping,” said Mr, Forest, grave y. 
“Well, it’s a match with the rest of your 
accomplishments, ma’am. Iam going to take May 
away with me. You've robbed her of six hundred 
pounds from first to last. For your husband’s 
sake I won't prosecute you if you !et the child go 
quietly.” 

But this was just what Mrs. Seymour would 
not do. May’s hundred a year now represented 
her sole income, and she would not give it up 
without’a struggle. 

Mr. Forest had to tell her the letter she had 
forged in May's uame was still in his possession, 
and that it would prove she had tried to obtain 
money from him by falxe pretences, the punish- 
ment for which was penal servitude. Even then 
she held out for some time, but at last she gave 
in. May’s humble trunk was brought downstairs, 
Mr. Forest sent his little cousin for a cab ; he 
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was afraid for both of them to leave the house, 
lest they should not be able to get in again, and 
very soon they were driving away in the direction 
of Dulwich station, 

“If only I could have said good-bye to Mrs. 
7 said May regretfully. ‘She was, oh, so 
<ilnd, 

“Shall we turn back and go and see her?” 

“It wouldn’t be of any use. She went to 
Richmond yesterday on a visit.” 

“ Well, my dear, then I should say the chances 
are that you will see her, for my house is at 
Richmond, and that’s where we are bound.” 





CRAPTER VI. 


Ir was quite true ; Lord Desmond had carried 
home such a pathetic account of Gerty’s com- 
plaint that all her relations had deserted her, his 
gentle wife had been so touched that she wrote 
at once begging Mr. and Mrs. Druce and little 
Kathleen to come and spend a week at the 
Retreat. 

“It’s a death-blow to your prudent counsels, 
sracey,” said Alan, laughing, when his sister-in- 
taw told him her invitation was accepted. “ Don’t 
you know that Gertrude, having made a romantic 
marriage herself, scoffs at all mercenary unions, 
and, as my destined fiancée is her pet antipathy, 
she’ll be sure to encourage me in my rebellion.” 

“To tell you the truth, Alan, after what 
Edgar has told me of Lynwood, my opinion has 
changed. I begin to think Miss Seymour would 
not suit you.” 

“I never thought she would,” he returned, 
smiling, “but there’s one person in the miserable 
place I feel sorry for—that poor little cousin. 
‘To my mind, Grace, it’s brutal of those two women 
to go off pleasuring and leave a child like that to 
pacify their creditors. And now, I suppose, you 
want me to go to the station and meet Mrs. 
Gerty and her belongings? Remember, please, 
our niece has no idea of the little plan Aunt 
Diana made for my future. Gerty knows Miss 
Seymour has robbed me of Whiteladies, and that 
is quite enough for her to know at present.” 

_ “Tl be discretion itself,” said Grace, smiling. 
“Do you know, Alan, I think Gerty ig the nicest 
of all Edgar’s relations.” 

A letter of Mr. Hicks’s was even then in Alan’s 
coat pocket. The worthy lawyer was not a 
person to do things by halves, and so convinced 
was he at that one interview of the unworthiness 
of Noel Seymour and her mother that he wrote 
to Mr. Desmond that same day a short, emphatic 
withdrawal of all he had ever urged in favour of 
the match. “I can’t explain things,” he con- 
cluded. “I know a lawyer ought not to deal 
with presentiments or anything but facts, still I 
have the strongest possible conviction that Miss 
Seymour will never reign at Whiteladies. I 
believe there’s a flaw in her claim, and that she 
knows it.” 

Alan dismissed the last idea as absurd. He 
himself was rather relieved Noel had turned 
out such an undesirable parti, for it would have 
been decidedly inconvenient had all his friends 
and relations united in praising her. Now, 
thought the selfish young man, there would be 


( 


no one to remonstrate with him, and he could | 


e’en go his own gait. 

Mr, and Mrs, Diuce proved a great addition to 
the littie party at The Retreat. He was cbliged 
to go to Loudon every day, but Gerty was the 
life and soul of the family, and the little girl 
already seemed to inherit her mother’s social 
faculty. 

But on Sunday, coming out of church, a most 
wonderful thing happened. Gertrude suddenly 
left her aunt’s side, rushed up to a young lady in 
black, seized her hand, and exclaimed : 

‘May ! have you dropped from the sky ?” 

The little girl blushed. 

“T am staying here, Mrs. Druce, with papa’s 
cousin. May I introduce you to him ?” 

Oliver Forest gave a grunt of satisfaction, and 
thanked Gertrude warmly for her kindness to 
May. Then Lady Desmond and Alan joined 
them, and the introduction had to be made all 
over again; and Grace, who had a knack of 


thinking of pleasant things, asked May and Uncle 
Oliver (as the girl now called him) to lunch at 
The Retreat. 

They strolled on in two parties, Alan and May 
in front Mr. Forest following with the two elder 
ladies. The bachelor was not a reserved man, 
and he speedily poured out the story of May’s 
wrongs and Mrs. Seymour's atrocious conduct. 

““Mark my words, Lady Desmond,” he con- 
cluded, “ that woman is capable of any act. I’m 
only thankful I’ve got little May out of her 
clutches. I wish I had gone down Jo Dulwich to 
see into things long ago.” 

“We have very little reason to like the 
Seymours,” replied Grace, “but I am sorry to 
hear such a bad account of them.” 

“They'll come to no good,” said Mr. Forest 
emphatically. “I hear they are trying to raise 
money now on the daughter’s expectations. 
They’ve gone to Albert Swan, one of the sharpest 
men in London.” 

That first visit to The Retreat was only the 
beginning of many others. Before Gertrude Druce 
returned to Dulwich, May Forest was quite at 
home with Lady Desmond, and Uncle Oliver had 
ventured to consult the gentle matron on his 
ward's toilet. 

“You know she’s not a pauper, my lady, though 
Mrs, Seymour has always called her so. May’s two 
hundred a year of her own, and I’m comfortably 
off. I should like her to have pretty things like 
other girls, only being an old bachelor I don’t 
see how to manage it.” 

Grace was touched by the appeal, and accom- 
panied May on one or two shopping expeditions, 
with the result that little Miss Forest could soon 
hold her own with any of the young ladies in the 
neighbourhood, though Lord Desmond told his 
wife she did not look half so picturesque in her 
dainty new costumes as she had done in the 
shabby black dress she wore when they first saw 
her at Lynwood. 

“She looks much happier,” said Alan, slowly, 
“and she is losing that scared, frightened 
expression. Do you know, for one thing I shall 
always be grateful to Aunt Desmond's will, it 
was the cause, indirectly, of May’s freedom.” 

Grace Desmond thought this use of the young 
lady’s Christian name rather too familiar, and 
said so. 

“She is ouly a child,” declared Alan, “just a 
pretty, lonely chiid, Grace.” 

“She is very nearly nineteen, and if the very 
admiring glances some of my visitors cast at her 
are to be believed, she is not ia the least a child 
in their eyes.” 

“Does she ever hear from those people at 
Dulwich ?” asked Lord Desmond. 

“Never. They have cast her off utterly.” 

“ Well,” and the peer smiled mischievously, 
“T had a letter from Hicks this morning, and 
Mr. Forest is quite right—they have not only been 
| trying to obtain a loan, but actually got it.” 

“They'll have to pay pretty stiff interest,” 
said Alan drily. ‘Now, I suppose, they'll be 
leaving Lynwood.” 

“ They have left already,” said Lord Desmond, 
“and taken a furnished house near here.” 

“Tt is really wonderful they should have 
chosen to pitch their tent near us,” said Grace. 
“How do you know? Did Mr. Forest tell 
rou?” 

“ Hicks told me the bare fact of the loan. I 
—I was honoured with a letter from Mrs, 
Seymour myself.” 

** Whatever could she find to say ?” 

“Oh, she thought, under the circumstances, it 
was desirable the young people (that means you 
| and Noel, Alan) should see as much of each other 
| as possible, she had therefore taken Sycamore 
Cottage for two months, in which time she hoped 
some decision might be arrived at. She says 
gravely she will be delighted to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“Tam much obliged to her,” and for once even 
gentle Lady Desmond looked annoyed, “but I 
| have no desire to know her.” 

“ Poor little May,” said Lord Desmond gravely. 

| “T wonder if we had better tell her.” 
The choice was taken out of their hands, for at 
her husband's persuasion, Lady Desmond left 
| cards at Sycamore Cottage, and when the Sey- 
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mcurs returned the call (the very next day), they 
found May sitting on the lawn at her ladyship’s 
side, looking very happy and very much at 
home. 

But no one knew better than the Seymours on 
which side their bread was buttered. They 
greeted May as though they loved her dearly, 
and the separation from her had cut them to the 
quick. Indeed, the poor girl herself began to 
wonder whether she had not judged them too 
harshly after all. But Lady Desmond was not in 
the least deceived. She was a good judge of 
character, and even without all she had heard 
from Mr, Hicks and Gertrude of the Seymours, 
she would have distrusted them greatly from the 
very gushing embraces and endearments they 
showered on their little relative, Alan—unfortun- 
ately, Noel thought—had gone to London for one 
day, but his brother was so polite and courteous, 
the ladies thought him a most desirable connec- 
tion. With remarkable frankness Mrs. Seymour 
told Grace her great wish was for the young 
couple to be married at once. Dear Noel could 
not bear the thought of depriving Mr. Desmond 
of his inheritance ; the generous, romantic child 
thought there was something charming in the 
idea of fulfilling her grandfather's broken troth 
to Miss Desmond by bestowing herself and her 
fortune on that lady’s nephew. 

“ Well ——” 

It was Lord Desmond who spoke. The 
day had now worn on till evening. The Sey- 
mours had long ago departed. Little May had 
gone home to be ready to greet Uncle Oliver on 
his return from the Temple. The husband and 
wife, who were lovers still, stood quite alone by 
the banks of the beautiful river. Grace seemed 
lost in a reverie, and after waiting some time for 
her to speak, Edgar broke the silence. 

“Well, what is it, my dear? 1 am sure some- 
thing is troubling you.” 

“T have been trying to thiuk and piece things 
together ; and, Edgar, I do believe I’ve found it 
out now,” 

“Found what out ?” demanded her husband. 
“Surely you are not worrying any more over 
Alan's misfortune ? you need not. Men have been 
happy before now on small means, and I believe 
Alan is too much in love with that pretty little 
girl at The Lindens to be very anxious about 
money matters.” 

“Oh, he will marry May Forest,” said Grace 
emphatically. “I’m quite sure of that, but I 
want them to have Whiteladies too, and I believe 
they will.” 

“ Not unless you are a magician, Gracy.” 

“T believe I have discovered something which 
will upset Aunt Diana’s will.” 

“Nothing would do that, except that Noel 
Seymour was married before my aunt died. I 
don’t like the young woman, Gracy, but as she is 
evidently intending to accept Alan, if your theory 
be right, she would be contemplating bigamy, and 
I don’t think she is bad enough for that.” 

“ How if she be not Noel Seymour at all?” 

“She must be,” said Lord Desmond, sharply ; 
“poor Lewis Seymour confided his wife and 
child to Aunt Diana on his death-bed. I have 
read his letter myself, and as from that time my 
aunt paid them a regular allowance, she was not 
likely to be deceived ; besides, we have May 
Forest to prove that Mrs. Seymour was her 
uncle’s wife.” 

“Oh, I’m not disputing her identity. I quite 
admit Mrs. Seymour is the person she pretends 
to be.” 

“ And Noel is her image ; besides, why should 
she pose a stranger as her child.” 

“Noel is her image,” agreed Grace, “Oh, 
Edgar, I am as certain Noel is Mrs. Seymour's 
child as I am that Nora is mine ; but—can’t 
you see?” 

“ No, dear, I can't,” the peer admitted slowly. 
“T may be very dense, but I can’t make out 
what you are driving at.” 

“You said you bad read Lewis Seymour's 
last letter. Does it not distinctly say that when 
he married his wife was a widow with one 
child.” 

“Yes ; but——” 

“ Noel Seymour looks much older than her 
reputed age of twenty. Depend upon it, Edgar, 
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Mrs. my oie of younger child died, and not liking 
to lose her claim on your Aunt Diana’s bounty 
she changed the identity of the two girls, and 
represented the living one, the child of her first 
husband, who had not a drop of Francia Sey- 
mour’s blood in her veins, as the godchild Miss 
Desmond had promised to befriend.” 

There came a long, long silence. When Lord 
Desmond broke it, his first words disappointed 
his wife. 

“A very pretty story, Gracy—but you have 
not a single proof.” 

“JT have several. First, Noel’s appearance, 
which anyone will tell you is not that of a girl 
of twenty. Next, their extreme eagerness to 
mirry her to Alan, which would be no gain to 
her supposing she were the real heiress.” 

“Go on——” 

“The rest is more difficult to put into words. 
Don’t you think if Noel were the grandchild of 
Francis Seymour, whom everyone reports to 
have beer a polished, courteous gentleman, a 
man of high honour and refinement, there must 
be some trace of these qualities in her ?” 

Lord Desmond hesitated. 

“You must remember Lewis Seymour died 
when his child was five years old, her mother 
has had the sole bringing up of Noel.” 

“ And of May Forest also—yet anyone can see 
the difference between the two girls,” 

“Tt would be easy to settle the question,” 
said Lord Desmond, thoughtfully. “ Lewis 
Seymour's death-bed letter is still in Hicks’s 
charge; it must have had an address, If I 
remember rightly it was dated from some seaside 
place. The time, after all, is only fifteen years ago. 
Someone who knew the family probably lives 
there still, and would be able to describe th 
two children to us,” 

“ Ada Grant died within a few months of her 
stepfather at the same place,” said Grace, 
slowly. “May Forest told me it was losing 
both her husband and child made Mre. Seymour 
come Londonwards, She was only three years 
old herself at the time, so, of course, knows 
nothing except from hearsay.” 

“She was twelve when she went to live with 
Mrs. Seymour, and the real Noel would have 
been fourteen.” 

“Yes! That was what first put the idea into 
my head. May said her cousin was very tall 
then; but had never grown at all since she 
could remember her.” 

“Well, Grace, I don’t feel as hopeful as you 
do, and mind—not a word of this to Alan ; but 
your suspicions have made me resolve to go to 
London and interview Hicks to-morrow.” 

“ But you think I am wrong.” 

“ My dear, I think your wish has in this case 
been father to your thought. I don’t see how 
any woman would have the audacity to pass a 
girl of ten for a child of six, and that is what it 
amounts to you, know.” 








CHAPTER VII. AND LAST. 


May Forest had never been told the peculiar 
conditions of Miss Desmond’s will. She knew 
that her cousin Noel had taken all Alan had 
hoped for, but she did not know of the matri- 
monial alliance Aunt Diana had planned 
between her nephew, and her heiress, and so, 
when on one of the sweet September days, while 
he was still his brother’s guest, Alan told her of 
his love and begged her to be his wife, there was 
no thought of Noel to stand between them. 

“Are you quite sure?” she asked him, wist- 
fully, “ because you know how you saw me first. 
You know what a poor little neglected waif I 
was. It seems to me you should choose some- 
one far grander than I am.” 

“T hute grand people, and I want noone in the 
world but you. I’m not arich man, sweetheart, 
Ishall probably be poor all my days, and Mr. 
Forest may tell you you ought to do a great deal 
better ; but I love you, dear, with all my heart, 
and if only you will trust yourself to meI will 
stand between you and all sorrow till death 
parts us,” 


at miserable neglected Lynwood Alan had been 
May’s hero, the lonely girl did not refuse the 
great happiness that had come to her, she put 
her hand in his, and felt, as his fingers closed over 
it, that she had found her home at last in a true 
man’s heart, 

Lord and Lady Desmond were ready with 
their congratulations, for both had learned to 
love the pretty child who had been thrown so 
suddenly in their path. Edgar and Grace had 
married for love themselves, and so could hardly 
blame Alan for following their example ; indeed, 
compared to Grace, little Miss Forest was an 
heiress, 

Uncle Oliver gave his consent, and seemed 
honestly pleased and proud that his ward should 
enter such a distinguished family. 

**T’ve neither chick nor child,” he tuld Lord 
Desmond, “and I haven’t worked all these years 
without making alittle hoard. Whenever I die, all 
I have put by will be May’s. I shall tell your 
brother so presently, but I’m glad enough the 
little one has been chosen for herself and not for 
my money-bags.” 

(Continued on page 573.) 








FORTUNE'S MISTAKE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER III. 


Fortune Lanaiey had been far too much en- 
grossed in the sale of the silver tea-pot, to notice 
what went on at the opposite counter. She 
thought Lord Carlyon’s friend somewhat ungrate- 
ful for wishing to change his gift, but could she 
have heard the upshot of the young lady’s com- 
plaints, she would have thought her conduct, to 
say the least of it, strange. 

Iris Belden, after deriding Lord Carlyon’s brace- 
Jet as “trumpery and insignificant,” actually 
fixed her affections on one of about half its value, 
a pretty trifle enough, but with a setting of far 
less value, and with turquoises where the diamonds 
had been in the other. 

“This will do’ admirably,” she said to the 
shopman. “Of course it is not so expensive as 
the other, but it has taken my fancy.” Then, with 
a slight pause, ‘you can give me the difference 
in the price in gold ; I am not requiring anything 
else this morning.” 

The man looked puzzled, but he said nothing. 
Fortune had by this time gone, and his fellow- 
assistant, was at liberty ; he crossed the shop and 
consulted him, 

“ Quite against our rules, I am sure.” 

“ Lord Carlyon is very rich,” said the younger 
man in an undertone, “and he is engaged to 
Miss Belden; we may be off-nding a good cus- 
tomer.” 

“You had better go and ask Mr. Fletcher,” 
said his companion gravely. ‘I never heard of 
such a thing being asked before.” 

Miss Belden tapped the counter a little im- 
patiently ; she was a very great person in her own 
esteem, and resented what she thought neglect; 
but in a very few minutes the shopman returned, 
accompanied by a tall, stately old gentleman, who 
looked more like an officer in the army than a 
plain tradesman. 

The demand explained to him by his employé 
seemed so preposterous to Mr. Fletcher, that he 
had come himself to interview the young lady. 

“Tam very sorry, madam,” he said simply, 
“but your request is quite impossible. Lord 
Carlyon will naturally become aware that you 
exchanged his bracelet for one of about half its 
value ; we could not enter the trinket in his 
account at fifty guineas, when he could see for 
himself the article you selected in its stead cost 
less than thirty.” 

An angry flush rose to the girl’s face ; she did 
not, or rather, would not, see the justice of the 
argument, but took offence that any request of 
hers should be refused. 

“You will regret your incivility,” she said 
heughtily. “When I am Lady Carlyon I shall 
take care that my husband transfers his custom 





And as from the first moment of their meeting 





to a more obliging firm.” 





Mr. Fletcher bowed gravely. 

“Even the possible loss of a client would not 
induce me to become a party to a fraud, madam, 
and that is what your request amounts to. 
Jenkins, open the door for this lady ;” and Iris, 
who had hastily snatched up her diamond brace- 
let, left the shup, dismissed—actually dismissed by 
its proprietor ! 

“Is she going to marry Lord Carlyon ¢” asked 
Mr. Fletcher of his elder assistant. “I never 
heard the name of Belden in my life, and she 
seems—well, not quite a gentlewoman.” 

“The Earl has been here two or three times 
lately with her, sir,” rep'ied Mr. Trafford, “and 
from the tenor of their conversation I imagine 
they are engaged.” 

““ Well, in that case, we have probably seen the 
last of her,” said the jeweller calmly; “but as 
we did without his lordship’s patronage till last 
June, we can manage without it in the future. I 
don’t congratulatehim on his choice, 1 must say.”’ 

When she left the shop Iris walked to Charing 
Cross station, and sat down in the first-class 
waiting-room with a very bitter expression on 
her face ; she was in urgent, desperate want of 
ready money, and the twenty pounds she would 
have gained by the exchange of bracelets seemed 
to her of vital necessity. 

Leaning back in the furthest corner of the 
large room, she set herself to work to try and 
form some fresh plan of action, the hard look 
Fortune Langley had noticed on her face deep- 
ening till it seemed positively cruel. 

Tris Belden owned to nineteen, but the certifi- 
cate of her birth would have given her several 
more years, and a keener observer than Lord 
Carlyon would certainly have noticed that she 
had already called in art largely to assist nature. 
There were people who remembered Iris when 
her hair had been straw-volour and perfectly 
straight, her complexion muddy, her eyebrows 
and lashes almost imperceptible. All this was 
changed now, the pretty curls so artistically 
arranged were of the lightest, palest gold, the 
clear skin had on the round cheeks a vivid 
carnation bloom, and a skilfully used “ pencil” 
had not only darkened the eyebrows, but by a 
few practised “ lines’ done much to show up the 
eyes themselves. Miss Belden’s toilet was fault- 
less, a fashionable French cambric, puffed and 
frilled in the latest mode, a small sailor-hat, with 
a plain, white ribbon, many buttoned gloves, and 
a large lace-covered parasol. 

And yet, with this expensive attire, with 
an earl as her accepted lover, with princely settle 
ments and a noble jointure awaiting her in the 
future, Iris was in as desperate need of ready 
money as Fortune Langley. Fortune had wanted 
it to buy food and shelter to keep herself out of 
debt ; Iris Belden wanted it becanse an awful 
danger stared her in the face, and turn which 
way she would, she could see no way of escape 
from it without money. 

“ He said twenty pounds,” the irritated woman 
thought feverishly to herself ; “it doesn’t seem 
much to be my salvation, and yet it would 
be as easy to raise two hundred.” 

Iris was the daughter of a card-sharper, no 
other word describes Mr. Belden, though just 
now he was making desperate efforts at respecta- 
bility, until such time as the rich prize should be 
netted, and Lord Carlyon actually his son-in-law. 
He had long ago exhausted credit and friends, to 
ask him to find such a sum as twenty pounds 
would be simply waste of breath, with all the 
will in the world he could not do it. 

Twelve o’clock struck, and Big Ben’s solemn 
chime reached the crowded waiting-room and 
nerved Iris to action. Rising from the seat she 
walked quietly out of the station, and turning 
down a side street was soon on the Embankment, 
walking quickly in the direction of Westminster 
Bridge. 

On and on she went until she had crossed the 
water and stood on the Surrey side, then 
referring to a letter she asked a policeman if he 
could direct her to Alberta-street, which he did, 
wondering not alittle what such a fashionably 
dressed lady could want there. 








Alberta-street gave Iris a little shudder when 
she reached it. It was so miserably squalid, so 
hopelessly neglected, most of the houses had 
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broken windows, the doors were desperately in 
need of paint, the railings were dingy and cut. of 
repair, few of the gates had perfect hinges, 
and the children in the rvad—just released f:om 
a beard school a few streets off, made the place 
like Pandemonium with their noise. 

No, 99 was reache: at last. Iris gave a 
thundering knock at the door, perhaps asa relief to 
her overcharged fe lings. It was pen a promptly 
hy a decent-looking woman, who expressed no 
surprise when the stranger asked if John Hill 
lived there, and could she see him ? 

“You can see him right énough,” said the 
woman, civilly, ‘He's ill eneugh, poor chap. 
I'm thinking if something isn't done for him 
soon, he won't live to trouble anyone.” 

Iris said nothing ; perhsps she felt the task 
before | er was hard ecough, without adding to it 
hy a passage of arms with John Hill’s lavdlady. 
She went into a tiny littl parlour pointed out 
by the latter, and shivered in spite of the August 
heat, as a tall, dissipated-looking man, unkempt 
and unshaven, rose to receive her. 

©“ T thought you would come,” he said, bitterly, 
“badly as you've treated me, I guessed that 
last letter of mine would move you.” 

“Thaven'r treated you badly, Jack.” 

It wax such a wilful lie that he did not even 
trouble himself to contradict it. He eat looking 
at her with large glittering eyes, which seemed to 
read her through and through She winced 
under their scrutiny. Time was when this man 
would have done anythivg at hr bidding— 
would have risked bedy and soul alike to serve 
her—but thar time was past and done with. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “have you come to 
gloat over your work? I wasn’t such a bad- 
looking young fellow seven years ago, and I had 
fair enough prospects till I wax fool enough to be 
made a tool of by you and your wicked old 
father," 

The worman who was soon to be a peeress 
took no notice of this rudeness; indeed, her 
voice and manner were both couciliatory as she 
said,— 

“Tecame because you insisted on it. I have 
brought you the meaus to leave Engiand as you 
asked me,” 

“As I ordered you,” he corrected. “I don’t 
know exactly what you’re after now ; but I am 
sure you are playing a deep game and I teld you 
unless [ had twenty poun's at once to take me 
out of Evgland I would spoil sport—— I haven't 
proof enough yet to bring home to you the crime 
for which I suffered ; but I know more shan 
enough to ruin you, aud, mark my words, if I 
stay in England it will be to dog your steps and 
denounce you to every living creature who seems 
likely to put faith in you.” 

“A brave man you must be,” she sn2ered, 
anger conquering prudence, “to threaten a 
woman,” 

“T'm not sure,” he went on, slowly, “ but 
that I'd :ather stay bere and bring you and the 
old man to book ; but I’ve the child to think of 
still, and, for her sake, I'd like a fresh start. 
Give me the means to go to America, and I'll 
leave you to your evil game.” 

“Tt doesn't coxt twenty ponnds to g6 to 
America. Steerage would be quite good enough 
for——” 

“For a convicted thief,” he finished, sarcasti- 
ca'ly. “No doubt ; but it happens that steerage 
passengers are not allowed to land on American 
evil unless they can prove they are able to keep 
them-elves—while no awk ward questions are asked 
of those who travel intermediate. No; I have 
said twenty pounds, and I will not stir for less. I 
know you can get the money if you will. It is 
rather late in the day to expect me to believe in 
your scruples,” 

Slowly and reluctantly Iris Belden opened the 
jewel case che still held in her hand and took 
out the cliamond bracelet, 

“Tt was gi en me three days ago, and I have 
the word of the shop where it was bought that 
it cost fifty guineas,” 

John Hill shook his head. 

“Td rather have the money. I don’t want to 
run any more risks,” 

“T tell you [ have no money, it is all we can 
do to hold on from day today. My father is 
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living on credit, and the report that I am soon 
to marry arich man. Ready money is as scarce 
with me as it can be with you.” 

John Hill was not convinced, 

‘What could I do with this thing?” and he 
looked at the bracelet scornfully. “ Do you 
suppose any pawnbroker in his senses would lend 
me money on it? He would look at my shabby 
clothes, and declare I could not have come by it 
honestly.” 

Iris Belden’s face grow white even through 
her rouge. 

“What am I to do?” she asked, sullenly, 
“T can't give you money, and you won't take 
money’s worth ” 

“This is yours t "—he looked at her keenly— 
“honestly ?” 

“It is. It was given me asa present. I shall 
have to tell a dozen lies to account for its dis- 
appearance, Nothing but dire necessity would 
make me offer it you.” 

P “T will see what I can do,” said Hill, thought- 
ully. 

He opened the door and called Mrs. Carter 
(bells are unknown in houses like those in Alberta- 
street). The widow came at once; she was 
a poor woman, but a respectable one, and she 
bad taken a fancy to John Hill, because he 
reminded her of a consumptive son not long 
dead. 

“Mrs. Carter,” said her lodger, simply, “‘ this 
young lady, my—cousin ”—he paused b fore the 
last word—“has heard of my troubles, and 
wishes to help me with the money for my passage, 
but she can only do so by disposing of this—did 
not you tell me one of your sons was assistant to 
a pawnbroker ? do you think he would take your 
word that this bracelet has been honestly given 
to me and lend me something on it f” 

M:s, Carter shook her head. 

“Mr. Wrangle’s a sharp man,” she said, “ and 
given to be suspicious; but he’s known me a 
good many years. If the young lady likes, I'll 
go round with her and see what he says.” 

Tris was furious, 

“ 7 can’t go to such a place,” she said sharply. 

* Bless you, mis, there’s ladies of title have 
been there afore now. It’s not only poor folks 
want to put things away, and the quality mostly 
chooses a pawnshop a good distance from where 
they live.” : 

Joho Hill bent his dark eyes full on Iris, and 
she dared not resist their mute command, Aloud 
he said gravely,— 

“ My cousin will be very much obliged for your 
company, Mrs. Carter, and as for me, it will only 
be adding another to the many kindnesses [ owe 
you. I know how busy you are, so I think it 
would be better to have a cab Iris, you need 
net trouble to return, Mre. Carter will bring 
back the money to me if you are fortunate 
enough to get it.” 

When the landlady had gone to put on her 
bonnet, Iris asked gravely,—_— - 

‘Ts it safe to trust her?” 

“Perfectly. She is as honest as the day, 
and a good, true-hearted woman. It doesn’t do 
always, Iris, to judge people’s characters by their 
fortune.” 

“Good-bye,” said Iris, feeling thankful the 
interview was so nearly over. ‘ We shall prob- 
ably never meet again, but—I wish you 
well,” 

He looked at her with a strangely softened 
expression. 

“And I—forgive you,” he answered quietly, 
“for the sake of the old days when I loved you 
and believed in you.” 


CHAPTER IY. 


Mr. Dover, the senior partner in the old 
established firm of Dover and Edgell, was a very 
prosperous lawyer. The practice had been 
founded by his grandfather some hundred years 
before, and it had grown so rapidly that before 
the old gentleman died, he had made a fortune. 
The firm had prospered under his son and suc- 
cessor, and now its present head found himself 


at sixty on the pinnacle of legal glory. He had 





never meddled. with polities, and did not want 
to, no government was ever likely to give him 
any valuable pest, but his name was known 
throughout the profession, and spoken of with 
heneur by those who had never seen him. To 
be a client of Dover and Edgell was a certificate 
of merit, for the old established firm never did 
“dirty ” work, and would have refused to under- 
take shady business tor the most ivfluentia: of 
their patrons, 

Mr. Dover was childless, but he had a nephew 
who would probably succeed him, and was already 
a power in the office. Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs, 
Dover lived in Kent, about three miles from 
the town of Bromiley, in a beautiful old-fashioned 
house, standing in its large grounds, where more 
than once some favourite client had been invited 
to visit them and discuss his business over the 
lawyer's old port. 

Bur these were favoured exceptions. For the 
most part George Dover was glad to leave his 
profession tehind him, aud sink into a simple 
country gentleman when he was at Woodlake. 
His wife was many years younger thau himself ; 
a very pleasing, genial woman, with such a talent 
for Jegal conunnd) ums, she was often consulted by 
her husband over sume knotty point that troubled 
him. 

It was past the middle of August, and accord- 
ing to all precedent Mr. and Mrs, Dover ought to 
have been abroad before this, as they gener lly 
left England for the whole of the long vaca‘ion, 
but the serious il'ness of the junior partner had 
kept them at heme this year. 

* And I’m not very sorry for it,” George Dover 
said, reflecting, as he sat on the pleasant 
verandah drinking his after-dinner coffee, “I 
never saw this place in August before, and I 
think the garden’s worth looking at, but you 
shall not be disappointed of your jaunt, Lotry ; 
Edgell’s ever so much better. He’s off to the sea 
to-morrow, and I really think that by the beyin- 
ning of October he will be able to come back to 
the «ffice, and I can safely leave him at the 
helm while you and I take our holiday.” 

“T was afraid to ask after Mr. Edgell,” said the 
lady, in a reieved tone, “TI felt sure by your 
manner he was worse. You've no idea how 
troubled and disconsolate you look, George. I 
wouldn’t speak till you’d had your diuner, but I 
was quite prepared for bad news.” 

“Tr’s not bad news about, our old friend, Lotty, 
but—-I’m awfully puzzled.” 

* About business ?” 

“ About romance, I suppose you would call it, 
for it’s Carlyon’s engagement which is worrying 
me.” 

Now, Mrs. Dover had known Lord Carlyon 
ever since he was a schoolboy, Her husband and 
another lawyer, a great friend of his, had been 
the young peer’s guardians, and his grandfather's 
will specally directed that, though Eric was to 
be educated entirely abroad, his holidays should 
he spent, when practicable, at Mr. Dover’s house. 
Woodlands had represented “home” to the boy 
nobleman, and its owners loved him more as though 
he had been an orphan nephew than merely a 
client, so it was impossible for Mrs, Dover not to 
feel alarmed when she knew her husband's 
apxiety was about Eric, and she eagerly asked for 
particulars. 5 

“ Have you seen tie young lady at last, George! 
What is she like? Has she enough beauty to 
explain his infatuation ?” 

“My dear Lotty, Miss Belden is a paicted, 
made-up woman of thirty, who treated me as 
though I were vastly her inferior ; but it’s not 
malice or indignation at her very patroni-iug 
manners which has set me so strongly agai:-t 
the match——. I ought to know a lady when i 
see one, and po-r Eric’s divioity is very far 
removed from that.” 

Mrs. Dover looked troubled. 

“You mean he has been taken in !” 

“Yes, Don’t misunderstand me, Lotty, Miss 
Belden speaks grammatically and dresses in god 
style. Her hands are too white for her to have 
been a sempstre-s or a servant, She might pass 
muster in a crowd if you didn’t talk to her, but 
her style and manners are bad. I’m not quite 
sure, but I incline tv the idea she was either a 
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waitress at a restaurant or a super at one of the 
minor theatres.” 

* And Eric is quite contented with his choice }” 

“Erie is madly in love. His divinity treats 
him with themost placid indifference, as though 
his adoation rather bored her than otherwise, 
but I can see the thought of being a countess 
does not bore her at all. She was a'most insult- 
ing to mae when I told Lord Carlyon that he 
could net marry before next January, under pain 
of losing a splendid slice of his fortune.” 

“T always think, you know, that the last earl 
left a cruel will. His predecessor, who was only 
his distant cousin, left Aim everything witb no 


conditions. Erie was his own grandson, his own. 


flesh and blood, yet he cut him out of everything 
except the entailed property if he married before 
he was twenty-six.” 

Mr. Dover locked very grave. 

“T do not defend his grandfather, but there 
was some excuse fur him, His own son marri 
at twenty-one, and was desperately unhappy. a 
a rule, the owners of Carlyon Court have been 
uulucky in their marriages, He may have wished 
to spare his grandson from a hasty, imprudent 
choice ; and, really, Lotty, when I see Iris Belden 
I can’t altogether blame him.” 

“ But Eric is so staunch ; if he had to wait five 
years instead vf five months he would still be 
true to her,” 

“Aye! but unless I am mistaken Miss Belden 
and her father are playing a part. I fancy they 
have a very shady past history and are making 
strenuous efforts to keep it hidden frem Lord 
Carlyon till after the wedding-day. Now five 
months gives us breathing space; they may get 
so tired of dull respectability as to break out 
int» some offence against its code, or one of their 
accomplices might turn up and betray them.” 

Mrs, Dover shook her head. 

“ Eric’s whole heart is in this engagement. I 
believe if it were broken off he would never get 
over the shock.” 

“Of course they can marry to-morrow if they 
like ; only, as I explained to-day, they lose just 
three-quarters of their income.” 

“Still even two thousand five hundred pounds 
a year seems a stake worth playing for if Miss 
Belden be really an adventuress.” 

“T feel as if I would do a great deal to open 
Eric’s eyes,” said Mr. Dover slowly, “and yet I 
hardly know how to set about it.” 

‘What is his story? I mean he can’t pretend 
she dropped from the clouds. He must give 
- — of how he met her. Who introduced 
them ?” 

“No one,” said Mr. Dover with a troubled look. 
‘Eric was in Paris, when he observed a man 
insulting a young English lady in the street by 
paying her florid compliments and persi-ting in 
following her against her wishes. Of ecuree, like 
a knight errant, the young lord went to her 
rescue. Papa calls the next day to thank him 
for his noble conduct and invite him to dinner. 
The mischief seems to have been very-rapii, for 
in ten days they were engaged, and Mr. Belden 
per-uaded Eric it would be much better to return 
to England, that the marriage settlements aud 
— trousseau might be proceeded with in due 
order, 

“And he absolutely knows nothing more of her 
than that?” 

“Absolutely, I think when he found how 
horrified I was at his seanty information he-tried 
‘o rack his brain for more details. He t ld me 
the Beldens had lived chiefly abroad and had very 
few English friends. The father was very anxious 
to go to India on important business, which was 
the sole reason for their wishing to hurry on the 
wedding “1 

“ Did Mr. Belden call with the luvers ?” 

_ “No. I think they had an idea the grace and 
veauty of the bride-elect would take my heart of 
‘tone and make me capitulate at once, Miss 
Seldea graciously informed me Lord Carlyon 
would certainly employ another lawyer in future 
if I were so disobliging. 1 faney Evie did look a 
ittle ashamed of hitnself then.” 

Ps He ought. Well, what was the final decision ?” 

I den’t know; [am not sure that they had 
mide up their minds, Carlyon is getting up a 
“louse-party for September ; his great-aunt, Lady 








Darnley, is going down as wistress of the Court 
for the time bemg, and the Beldens are to be 
among the guest-.” 

‘_ It was to this very house-party that Eric invi- 
ted his two cou-ivs and old playmates, Fortune 
and Dene. Fortune had no idea that the Earl's 
visit to Guilferd street was not spontaneous, but 
brought about by a le ter from Deue, the very 
letter she had posted with her own hand only the 
evening before, 

It was not exactly a‘ begging ” letter ; with 
all his faults Dene Laugley was too much of a 
gentleman to ask for money either as gift or loan, 
but he did hint to his kinsman in what great 
straits he was, and he asked Eric, in memory of 
their buyhood and old intimacy, to find him some 
post on the Carlyon estate where he could earn 
his own living. ’ 

‘When he wrote he had not the slightest idea 
what post he meant, He had always cherished 
an invate jealousy of Paul Hardy, and. perhaps, 
Paul, having become secretary to a nobleman, put 
it into his bead that a similar berth might be 
found for himself; but he left all details delight- 
fully blank. 

Eric, Lord .Carlyon, was a simple minded, 
geuerous-hearted yeung feilow, and Dene’s letter 
filled him with remorse He had never forgotten 
his cousin<; he had even, on his return to England, 
made a pilgrimage to the old Rectury, only to tind 
that the Rector was dead, aud his children gone 
to Lo don, 

That Dene should be in positive want, that 
pretty girlish Fortune should be earning her own 
bread, struck the young Earl with painful sur- 
pixe. His first feeling on reading Dene’s letter, 
was remorse that bis nearest relatives should be 
iu such straits, while he had everything wealth 
could produce ; his second a resolve to go to 
Guilford-street that very day and see what he 
could do for them. 

Usually his mornings were spent with his 
fiancée, but he remembered that to day [ris had 
warned him she should be particularly engaged 
with an eld school-fellow, so his time was all his 
own, and he set off for his cousins’ svon after 
breakfast, 

Dene felt intensely thankful for Fortune’s 
absence. He explained to Eric his sister was so 
proud, it would grieve her deeply did she kuow 
he had written to their rich kinsman, and young 
Carlyou, who was the soul of good nature, 
promised she should never know how he had 
discovered their abode. 

“And you know, old fellow, this sort of thing 
won't do,” with a glance of disparagement at the 
very meagrely fursished room. “ When [ remem- 
ber the dear old Rectory at Marden R- yal, I 
can’t bear to think of you and Fortune being 
cooped up.in a place like this. I am going down 
to Carlyon Court. next. week, and you two wust 
consent to be my guests for at least a month or 
two; in that time we shall see if there is any 
post on the estate likely to suit you; and if not, 
old Dover, who was my guardian and (in spite 
of a few cranks) is really a capital fellow, will 
find you something in town better suited to my 
cousin aud heir-p:esumptive than quill-driving.” 

Dene started as though he had been shot. 

‘‘Your heir, indeed,” he said with a short 
laugh, “ why, I'm not six wonths younger than 
you are.” 

“ Nevertheless, you are my heir; not that 
you're likely to remain so for long, old chappie, as 
I'm engaged to the dearest girl in the worl, 
and, but for my guardian’s coutrariness, 1 should 
have been married this month.” 

“T should like to see your home,” said Dene, 
“but,” with well feigned reluctance, “for reasous 
I can’t +xplain it’s quite impossible for us to 
accept your invitation.” 

But Eric was not dense ; he guessed Dene had 
a few debts, he felt ¢ rtain his cou-ius were tvo 
poor to afford the toilet which was necessary 
fur a rich) man’s guests. He said never a word 
of his suspicions, but he tock a slip of paper 
from his pocket and put it into Dene’s hands, 


“ Advertisements cost a lot of money, old 
fellow, and if you've bad none coming in for a 
month, you must be running short ; you'll take 
this from me for old time’s sake, 1 hope, just to 








~hew you haven’t forgotten the jolly times we 
had when [ lived with you at Marden Royal.” 

And then, just in the very nick of time to save 
her brother thanks or expostulations, Fo: tune 
came in. Dene’s hand closed over the cheque. 
Eric felt it would be accepted. He looked with 
great interest at the “Jlintle girl,” whose image 
he had never quite forgotten, and he realised 
dimly that. the years ha made of Fortune a 
noble creature, 

Eric loved Iris Belden with every pulse of his 
heart—call it enchantment or infatuation, the 
fact remains he did so love her; but that did 
not prevent his appreciating his cousin Fortune. 
He could not have put the feeling into words, 
but he felt certain she was made of nobler stuff 
than her brother, aud that it would be far 
harder to induce her to accept his gifts than it 
had been with Dene. 

The three cousins talked of old times, till 
mutual ree llections of their childhood had 
broken down every vestiye of constraint between 
them. Fortune forgot Erie’s wea!th and their 
own poverty, and was) a happy in his 
society, which brought back the bright years of 
her childhood, when the Earl suddenly breught 
her back to the present by his invitation to 
Carlyou Court. 

“Oh, I know about the copying,” he said, 
with a smile, “but this is the long vacation, and 
I'm sure Jawyers can’t have wavy things for you 
todo. I want to show you my home and to 
introduce you to my future wife. M? great- 
aunt, Lady Darnley, will be hostess of Carlyou for 
the time being, aud if you are so dresdfully 
formal that my invitation is not enough, she 
shail send you a note her-e'f.” 

“Do go,” put in Dene’ “TI can’t leave you 
alone in London, Fortune, and,I’m quite longing 
to see the glories of Carly on.” 

Fortune made a meutal calculation. Four 
pounds must be paid for rent even if they were 
away the whole mouth, but there would be 
enough l+ft from the sale of the silver teapot to 
fit herself out for the visit, and provide a margin 
for incidental expenses. That she could be spared 
she knew, and oh, the thought of seeing the 
country again! Why, she would come back like 
a giant refreshed, and be able to work twice as 
well, 

Eric watched her and saw that she was yield- 
ing. 
* Do come,” he pleaded. “It will be good to 
see one of my own fle h aud blood beneath my 
roof at last.” 

“Tsn’t Lady Darnley your own fiesh and 
blood ?” 

“Not on the Langley side. She was my 
grandmother's sister, Sie is a dear old lady ; 
but as she spent twenty years of her life in 
India, and ovly returned when I was nineteen, 
since which we have met perhaps half-a-dozen 
times, we can’t have very much in common.” 

“ We'll come, Eric,” said Dene, cheerfully, 
“but I think, as we are por relations our pride 
will feel ea-ier if Lady Darnley writes to For- 
tune, and fixes the day for our arrival.” 

“ All right. You'll get her letter to-morrow, 
and now I must be off. Remember I’ve got 
your promise that next week we meet again at 
Carlyon Court.” ; 

He was gone. Dene attended him to the 
street door, and only then had a chance to look 
at the cheque he still he d. 

“ A hundred pounds,” he muttered coolly, as 
he tiansferred it to his pocket. “ Well, it’s a 
nice little windfall; but it wouldn’t have hurt 
hin to make it double that. There won't be 
anything to spare for Fortune, and her pride 
would be up in arms at the idea of my taking it 
at all, so I don’t think 1 shall mention it to 
her.” 

Dinner was cold mutton and potatoes,. but 
Dene let it pass without wurmuring. Could he 
not go out presently and enjoy a recherché 
repast about eight at the Holborn or sowe such 
resort ? 

“Erie never told us now he discovered we 
lived in these lodgings,” said Fortune, as they 
ate their humble fare. r 

“Oh yes, he did, before yon came in. He 
said he’d been down to Marden Royal, and 
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“THIS YOUNG LADY WISHES TO HELP ME WITH THE MONEY FOR MY PASSAGE]” SAID JOHN HILL, SIMPLY. 


one of the old women in the almskouses gave 
them our address.” 

Except that Eric had been to Marden Royal 
this was a fabrication ; but Dene knew Fortune 
still sent gifts to a pet pensioner in one of 
the almshouses, so he was pretty sure of 
deceiving her. 

“He has grown up very handsome,” said 
Fortune slowly, “ but what a boy he luoks ?” 

“ He’s nearly twenty-six and he’s never done a 
day’s work in his life,” growled Dene; “never 
will! Lucky fellow!” 

There was a curious ring in the voice which 
troubled Fortune. 

“ He’s just as frank and good-natured as ever. 
I’m glad he came; and, Dene, I’m so thankful 
he did not offer us money. He might have 
fancied we couldn’t afford a journey to’ Norfolk, 
and, if he had offered us alms, [ think I should 
have hated him.” 

“TJ shouldn’t,” said Dene quietly; “they 
would have come in very convenient. However, 
as we shall have free quarters there, I daresay I 
can manage ; but I shall not be able to give you 
any money, Fortune.” 

Had she not been keeping Aim for weeks? but 
she only said quietly,— 

“T shalln't want more than Ihave. I shall only 
take just what things we need to the Court, and 
turn the key of my wardrobe till we come back.” 

“Which will be never.” 

“7 shall come back in a month, Dene. You 
can’t think of living on Eric for longer.” 

“ Of course not,” he said sharply ; “but Carlyon 
wants an agent or something down there and 
thinks I shall do for the post. In that case you 
might drop the copying, Fortune ; and, as we shall 
be in county society, you'd better drop that dull 
fellow Paul Hardy, too, and wait for a lover 
more your equal.” 

An angry flush dyed Fortune’s cheek. 

“We had better understand each other once 
for all, Dene. Nothing but desth will part me 
and Paul. I am only going to Carlyon on a visit. 





I shall return at the month’s end, and if you 
decide to settle in Norfolk I can come back 
alone.” 

A very kind note arrived from Lady Darnley ; 
she would be very pleased to welcome any 
relatives of Eric’s, especially the cousins of whom 
she had heard so much. If Miss Langley and 
her brether would come down by the two o’clock 
train on Tuesday the carriage should meet them 
at Hetherton. 

Then came a few days of very pleasant bustle. 
Christie Seymour went shopping with Fortune, 
and between them they found such bargains that 
the girl was fitted out for her visit at very mode- 
rate cost. Mrs, Cox was good temper personitied, 
and, of her own accord, took something off the 
rent while the rooms were unoccupied. 

The last evening had come, on the morrow 
they were to start for Norfolk. Dene was out 
(it was wonderful how many evenivgs he had 
spent away from Guilford Street since Lord 
Carlyon’s visit), but Chrissie had come up to 
supper, and the two girls made quite a festival of 
it. At her friend’s entreaty, Fortune did not sit 
up for her brother. She went to bed at eleven 
o'clock, tired, certainly, but only from pleasureable 
exertions, and in the best of spirits. 

Her eyes closed as soon as her head touched 
the pillows. For some time she slept peacefully 
enough, then there came to her a dream so 
terribly vivid and startling she never quite lost 
the memory of it all her life through. 

She thought that she stood with Paul Hardy 
in a country place where four roads met, and 
that on one of the hands of the sign-post was 
painted “To Carlyon Court.” She seemed to 
choose this path with her lover’s full approval, 
and,‘though he did not accompany her, he 
watched her start on it with a smiling face. The 
way at first was easy and very picturesque, then 
suddenly it ended in a broad lake whi se water 
was so dark and troubled she hardly dared look 
at it. The way she had come faded out of sight, 
she could see nothing but the sheet of water 
with, on the other side, Paul’s face full of im- 





patient anger urging her to cross the stream and 
come to him. 

There was no bridge, no boat, the water was 
deep and muddy ; but it was not these obstacles 
which kept her on the further side, a nameless 
something kept her chained to that dreary spot. 
She seemed to know that where Paul stood wae- 
light, joy, and happiness, and yet she could not, 
she dared not, go to him. 

It was, she told Chrissie Seymour afterwards, as 
though a barrier of supernatural power separated 
her from her lover. 

She awoke in an agony of dread ; she never 
closed her eyes again till morning dawned. Her 
one idea was that Paul was dead. She could 
hardly touch the letter which came for her while 
she was dressing, lest it should confirm her fears. 

But the letter was from Paul himself, written 
in the best of health and spirits, and rejoicing 
that his darling was to have such a pleasant 
change. 

And, as the busy round of daily life began 
around her, Fortune shook off her fears and 
thought of her night’s misery as a bad dream and 
nothing more. Without a misgiving, she went 
with Dene to Liverpool Street Station in time to 
catch the two o’clock train to Hetherton. 


(To be continued.) 








THE smallest tree in the world is the Greenland 
birch. Its height is less than three inches, yet it 
covers a radius of two or three feet. 

Tx some parts of Nevada it is said that the 
sudden lowering of the temperature causes the 
moisture about the mountain-tops to form into 
ice in slender spines, like fine needles. To 
breathe this ice-charged air is thought to be cer- 
tain death. Therefore, when such conditions 
occur, Indians and white men rush for shelter, 
covering their mouths and noses with something 
that will as nearly as possible shut out the ice- 
laden atmosphere but permit enough breath to 
sustain life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
RUDOLF DE VERE GOES INTO THE COUNTRY. 


“Now let me see—two old men, one quite 
bald, and the other rather more so, Four middle- 
aged ones, all more or less objectionable. And 
five young ones, three of them silly and none very 
wise—as true as I am alive, dear, that is a faith- 
ful list of my calamities during the past month 
or so; not, by the way, counting Lord Lowater, 
who does not seem to be able to screw up. his 
courage or to make up his mind—which it is, 
however, I cannot altogether determine. All the 
same, I am ready for him when his hour arrives. 
He must choose his own time, I suppose, like the 
rest of them !” 

And Susy Dawson, counting her would-be 
wovers upon her finger-tips, lay back in her 
American rocking-chair and rocked herself 
rhythmically to and fro, at the same time laugh- 
ing joyously at the recollection of her late 
misfortunes. 

“And mine,” said Aunt Betty equably, also 
swinging her lithe form airily, as she talked, in 
another long low rocking-chair amid the bower 
of flowers and palms in the conservatory, “are 
five old men, all painted and padded and horrible ; 
six middle-aged ones, three of them widowers ; 
and about twice that number, I verily believe, of 
beardless callow mercenary youths, all frantic to 
set foot upon the soil of Santa Kosa—not, how- 
ever, by the by, counting that quite too utterly 
foolish boy, Colin Chepstowe, whom in fact I keep 
at arm’s length only by the greatest strategy. I 
was compelled the other day to threaten to box 
his ears — his egregious folly overstepped all 
limits ; and he said directly, in what he considers 
his most soulful manner, — 

_. How happy I should be, dear Miss Dawson, 
if you only would! ” 
Susy laughed again. 
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THE DOORS OF THE CONSERVATORY WERE AGAIN PARTED, AND RUDOLPH DE VERE AND 


“T am jealous, dear. Your record beats mine 
—you eclipse me entirely—and at your age 
too!” she said, with merry hidden meaning. 
“But no matter. A day will come—yes, a day 
will come, when we shall be even and cry 
‘Quits !’ ” 

“The sooner the better, darling,” was Miss 
Dawson’s reply ; “for I fancy sometimes that I 
am growing rather weary of the comedy. Ah 
me! what pitiable mercenary wretches all these 
men are—old and young alike. I look them all 
straight in the eyes, and I say to them, ina frank 
and business-like tone,—‘ Is it me, an old woman, 
or the fortune that you imagine I possess, that 
you say you want for your own—that you say 
you love? Now tell it to me all over again, will 
you, because I do not think that I quite under- 
stand; and speak distinctly, please. Yes, all 
over again, from the very beginning, if you 
please.” And not one of them has there been 
whose eyes covld meet mine—not one but who 
stammered, grew hot, collapsed, and _ finally 
shuffled out of the warm corner he had got into 
with what grace and equanimity he could muster 
in the circumstances. Who can help laughing at 
them? Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ The revelation of my poverty ; the confession 
of my complete dependence upon my aunt's 
generosity—my dear father fearing that I should 
be sought and married for my fortune alone,” 
said Susy, in her ringing gay young voice—“ has 
precisely a similar effect, or nearly so ; for one or 
two of them have actually gone down upon their 
knees and have sworn that they only wanted me 
—just myself—and didn’t care a rush about any 
money I might have. But, oh dear!” cried the 
young girl, in accents of comic despair, “ who is 
to believe a word they utter? A man is as sly as 
a fox!” 

“More sly by far, dear. For man, being the 
superior animal, has of course the larger intelli- 

gence. So heware of him! I wonder,” con- 
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DOUGLAS REX ENTERED TOGETHER, 


—"I wonder what news Rudolf will bring us 
when he comes here to-night ? I do hope that he 
has found us something at last, as he says. Ifhe 
only knew how heartily sick I am of London 
town, how truly thankful I shall be to get away 
from the place and everything associated with it, 
I am sure that he would not rest until he had 
found for us a suitable home in the country !” 
* * 7. . 


“T am glad to be able to tell you, my dear 
Miss Dawson, that I believe I have at last 
alighted upon the exact thing you want, just the 
very place indeed to suit yourself and your 
niece, barely forty miles out of London,” had 
said Rudolf’s hasty scrawl. “I heard of it quite 
by accident at the club last night, and I am just 
on the point of starting for the country, to: 
explore and investigate generally. Full particu- 
lars when I dine with you this evening. Douglas 
probably will be your guest also, I thought a 
run out of town would do him good this hot 
weather, and so asked him to be my companion 
for the day.” 

° * * a 

This note of Rudolf’s had exhilarated Miss 
Dawson ; and Susy in like manner rejviced— 
perchance for more reasons than one ; for they 
were lingering in town, in these last sultry days 
of July, simply because they could not determine 
whither else to go, 

The London season was dying ; was at its last 
gasp. All the Park foliage looked a dusty limp 
gray; all, or nearly all, the well-known faces 
were missed in Pall-mall ; and nearly all the best 
houses looked once more melancholy, with shut- 
tered windows and diawn-down blinds. 

The smartest “functions” and entertainments 
were likewise over and done with ; and among 
the very smartest of the smart must be reckoned 
acertain Wednesday Supper—after the Theatre, 
given in Park-lane, when amid the fashionable 
mob which had flocked to Miss Dawson’s “ Ac 





tinued Miss Dawson, musing aloud, her ever 
active thoughts reverting to a note which Mr, 
De Vere had written to her in the early morning 


Home,” there had been present the popular 
great personage, society’s recognized mentor and 
chief, who had enjeyed himself prodigiously and 
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danced away indefatigably until broad day, 
‘Twice, indee|, had he waltzed with his fascinating 
hoste-s herself ; and, like all the rest of the world, 
he had pronounveo her “ charming.” 

Ic was, in brief, a great triumph for the ladies 
from Santa Rosa; and the society journals, big 
and little. headed by the formidable Aettledrum 
itself, trumpted forth their fame to the four 
winds of Heaven. 

Goodwood as usual had rung the death knell 
of the season ; and now people went about saying 
that London was empty a desert—the ever- 
toiling, careworn millions left behmd in it not 
counting in the gay world of pleasure. 

It goes without saying, of course, that a 
veritable hurricane of autumn invitations tad 
well-nigh overwhelmed the two Mi-s Dawsons ; but 
they declined steadily in each pressing instance, 
giving to one and all alike of their would-be 
hosts and entertainers the same excuse—they, 
Mivs Elizabeth Dawson ad her niece, wished to 
settle down for a while in a couuvtry house of 
their own. 

During their free untrammelled life in far-vff 
Santa Rosa they had had enough of the sea and 
its lonely grandeur. During their wanderings 
over Europe, before coming to London, they bad 
had enough of the. Continent and its manifold 
inconveniences. 

But since the long ago days when they had 
dwelt upon their uvprofitable old homestead away 
down in Westshire—long ago days, the m«mory of 
which hed nearly faded Out in the mind of Suay 
—they had been strangers to the real loveline « 
of their native land, the beautiful fresh green 
English country in midsummertime, with its 
simple natural life and its simple healthy 
ways, 

And now, after long years of singular chance 
and change, they were desirous to find once more 
a rural haven of peace and calm—a pastoral home 
where in undisturbed tranquillity tiey might 
read and rest, find abundant leisure, study 
perhaps, and dream; where the glitter and 
glamour, the fever and fret of London life were 
not; and where exhausting midnight routs, 
artificial and unwholesome, might be forgotteu 
by both in healthier joys ! 

And at last it really seemed as if their 
hearts’ desire was in a fair way to be attained. 

Rudolf De Vere was never the man ts speak 
confidently beforehand in a matter where there 
was a likehood of his proving a false prophet. 

Elizabeth Dawson, who knew him well, who 
studied him closely and accurately, was aware of 
this; and so suffered herself to be more than 
sanguine— indeed she had little fear—as to the 
result of Rudolt’s sudden out-of-town journey 
with Dougla- Rex. 

Douglas was now a constant visitor at the 
house in Park-laue ; almost as constant a one, in 
fact, as Ruvolph De Vere hiwself; and the 
Fle et-street taverns saw less and less of him— 
which was precisely what she desired to bring 
about, Miss Dawson said privately to ~usy. 

When things are at their worst they mend, it 
is said, At any rate, it is true that “ things” 
for Douglas Rex had mended iv a surprising!y 
rapid fashion within a few hours of the 
apparition of the Misses Dawson in Hogarth 
‘Chambers, 

The last post of the memorable evening had 
brought to Douglas another nute—in every waya 
rema'kable nore—from Messrs, Lynx and Lane. 

He was still thinking of the laches from Santa 
Ro-va Island, of the strange events of the after- 
noon—sitting th re solitary in his untidy dull 
room “near the sky,” his elbows upon his de-k, 
his forehead in his hand, and the dim lawplight 
falling upon his rough head—when the letter 
came, 

He did not notice the stamped white seal, but 
broke it listless!y encugh. Half-a-dozen other 
letters had been delivered with it ; four, at least, 
out of the num)er containing slips of blue paper 
with a curt reyuest at the bottom of them for 
immediate settlement—and here was another of 
‘em, Vouglas supposed, wearily. 

Yet it was not ~o. 


and would Mr. Rex call in and see them about 
it on the following day ? 

The Pagan bride should not have been 
rejected ; on the contrary, the MS. had been 
most carefully considered by two profes-ional 
readers, and the opinion sent in in each instance 
was of a highly laudatory character—in short, a 
genuine and lasting success was predicred for the 
future of the novel, 

The firm’s first note, it appeared, had been 
dictated in haste ; and Mr. Rex’s name and the 
title of his MS. had in some way or other got 
mixed up and confused with the name and the 
novel of another author, whose work was to be 
rejected out: ight and unconditionally. 

Messrs, Lynx and Lare now wished to state 
clearly that they were prepared to pay at once to 
Mr. Douglas Rex the sum of two hundred pounds 
for a firs. edition of as many copies of his novel 
as they might deem it wise to print, 

Should a second edition be called for, a further 
arrangement would, of course, be necessary. 

The book ws to be issued at the end of 
September ; would, in short, app:ar amongst the 
earlier three-volume novels *o be pubiixhed by 
Messrs, Lynx aud Lave during their autumn 
sea-on, 

As may be readily conceived, this was to 
Douglas—who was not altogether ignorant of 
publi-hers and their ways—a very astounding 
letrer incteed ; an explanation, in truth, far from 
lucid, but at the same time unmistakable in its 
import ; and for minutes he stared at it, silent, 
dumbfoundered, wondering almost childishly 
whether he was dreaming or awake’! 

“There is One whe knows all our troubles . . 
when things look darkest and life seems heaviest 
..» and oh! believe me everything will come 
right in the end.” “ ; 

Those sweet, cheering, half frightened, parting 
words of Susy’s flashed now over Douglas's 
memory ; and he rose forthwith from bis chair— 
knelt before it, bowed his head reverently upon 
his locked hands, and so thanked Heaven 
fervently, yet in an intense humility of spirit 
boru of great reliet, for his uvexpected wonderful 
luck. 

And when he lifted his head again his wan face 
seemed changed—glor ified. 

It is trite but true that there is no enemy like 
care ; no wisery like the lack of money ; no tonic. 
like hope ; and that nothing in this warld suc- 
ceeds like success. 

From that night thenceforward Douglas Rex 
was a different man. O!d Strand and Fleet- 
street cronies hardly recognised him, the change 
for the better in hiiu was so marked, 

He dre-sed himself more carefully ; he trim- 
med his ragged bea:d. The light of genius shone 
anew in his dep grey eyes ; his sleep, his move- 
me: ts were as tree and fearless as if he was a 
boy once more. 

He had paid every penny he owed—even every 
penny he owed to Ruilolf de Vere; though 
Rudolf was hurt at what he called Douglas's 
confounded obstinacy, and would infinitely have 
preferred that all recollection of the loan should 
be forgotten by both. What were a few pounds 
more or less to Rudolf de Vere—an idol of 
society, the wealthy owner of beautiful Monks- 
hood ? 

But Douglas’s new happiness would have been 
marred, clouded, made incomplete, if he could 
not have discharged to the ut ermost farthing his 
debt to his generous friend. And Rudolf com- 
prehending this, yielded to the other’s persist- 
ency. 

lt is true that Douglas's liabilities, taken in a 
lump, made no formidable figure ; but then 
everything here belew, as it were, arranges itself 
proportionately. Aud so to a poor man a little 
debt is every whit as much of an incubus as a 
big one may be to a companion in misf rtune 
more faveured by the accidents of life. 

At all events, Douglas Rex was now a free 
man—free in every -ense, with something over a 
hundred pounds in his desk—certainly not much 
to brag of, but a great deal when one has not 
infrequently been pinched for a hundred pence. 





A curious mistake had occurred, wrote Mesara. 


Lynx and Lane, which they de slured exceedingly ; | the future no longer glimmerless and gray. 


He owed no fellow-man anything ; care had 
fled ; work was no longer hopeless and irksome ; 


On the contrary, all kinds of fair possibilities 
beg: n to take dim shape in that shadowy future ; 
and who could tell in what marvellous fashion 
those same possibilities might eventually blo-sou 
forth ? 

And go it came about that Douglas’s first 

visit, his “ return visit.” to the ladies from Santa 
Rosa wes paid under the most sunny and 
uodreamed-of conditions, 
Naturally enough—the tragic circumstances «f 
their earlier meeting and introduction to each 
other being borne in miud—he was desperately 
shy and nervoux at. the outset of this second 
interview ; although now backed by Rudolf and 
Rudolf's infinite tact, and although he had 
made a clean brea-t to his friend of everything 
relating to that miserable afternoon in Hogarti: 
Chambers, 

But Aunt Betty and Susy between them soon 
put Douglas at his ease; and it was not hkely 
that he would ever ayain be pained by. mention—- 
either from one lady or the other, of the ugl; 
brown-paper parcel which Miss Dawson ha’ 
dropped into the mud of the river. 

Both Miss Dawsen and her niece were amazed 
at the change in the appearance of Douglas Rex ; 
a3 much amazed as were his Fleet-street friends ; 
and positively cuuld scarcely believe that he 
whom they now ~aw was the identical gaunt, 
haggard, wild-eyed wan whom they hadd pre- 
served 80 timely frou despair and self-murder 
that day in Hogarth Chambers, 

And then when they learned the cause of the 
striking transform»tion, no sympathy, no en- 
gratulations. could have. been more winvingl, 
sincere than were these of Miss Dawson and her 
pretty nieée—no delghted surprise at the 
publisher's ridiculous blunder could well have 
been moré adinirably expressed, 

Aud then, tov, Rudolf—who was of course 
behind the scene-—yave out his intention of 
calling on Messrs. Lynx and Lane, He knew 
them quite wel). They would listen to his 
opinion with some hing more than respect ; and 
he weuld tell them what he thought of The 
Pagan Bride and its gifted author ; and the book 
should be puffed and adverti-ed in every quarter 
as no three-volume vovel in the United Kingdom 
had ever yet been puffed and advertised before. 

Oh, chicken and chawpagne! Oh, golden key ! 
Oh, best of all friends at court !—powerful as the 
gods of old are ye in the strugyle for a place in 
the fr nt ! 

No marvel, then, that the light of genius lit up 
Douglas's deep eyes, and the once-sad tints of 
life now took for hia radiant and rainbow hues ! 

The house in Park-lane had now become as a 
very haven of re-t to Douglas Rex ; and he wax 
fast losing his wa. as it were to the impecunion< 
land of Bohemia—though possibly, in the yeas 
to come, he might, with Pendennis, look back 
upon Prague as the most picturesque city in the 
world ! 

The Misses Dawson, on that late July afternoon, 
as they swung themselves airily in their rocking- 
chairs to and f-o amid the palms and azaleas, 
were interrupted presently in their sprightly chit 
by the entrance of a servant with tea and its 
usual concomitant.. The conservatory was ex- 
quisitely cool ; the tea was deliciously fragrant ; 
the two Miases Dawson were in the best of s,irits. 
When the man ws gone, and they weré alone 
again, Susy said, in her mo-t ingenuous fashion.— 

“And, pray, how long is it, dear, since you 
have learned to call Mr. De Vere ‘ Rudolf ’-- eh ?” 

Just for a second or’so the rare, lovely, wild- 
geranium pink rushed into and suffused Aunt 
Be! ty’s fa’ed checks, 

“T never did—I never do!” she exclaimed ; 
then, v hemently. “Oh, Susy Dawson, what 4 
little wretch you are!” 

“T don’t care,” returned Susy hardily—“ but 
you did ; just now ; not a minute ago, in fact. 
You may prote-t what you like, Why, your 
very owo words wee ‘1 wonder what news 
Rudolf will bring us when he comes here to-night !’ 
Deny it you cannot, dear.” f 

“But Ido. And, forthe matter of that,” sid 
the elder Miss D.w-~on deliberately, recovering 
herself and litting with fine ease her tea-cup tv 
her lips—s» ignoring il'ogically Susy’s emphtic 





assertion—“ you frequently call Mr, Rex ‘Douglas.’ 
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Of course I don’t mean to his face, and I have no 
doubt. you are wholly unconscious of the fact ; 
because you do it so naturally, dear |” 

There was no delicate wild-geranium pink 
about Susy.; flaming poppv-red would be nearer 
the truth—a beautiful living hot colour which 
spread and burned tothe very roots of her golden- 
brown locks, which stained the fair cream of her 
throat even, and tingled furiously in her small 
pretty ears. 

She sprang from her long, low, hammock-like 
chair and made a dash at Auut Betty, but whether 
to embrace or annihilate her then and there wil] 
never be known, for the light Indian drapery 
which hid the doors of the wide conservatory was 
again parted, and Rudolph de Vere aud Douglas 
Rex entered together. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 
CONCERNING “THE GRANARY.” 


With a sharp effurt Susy Dawson controlled 
her-elf. She. was still panting a little how- ver, 
with eyes that shone and sparkled in a rather 
dangerous fashion, when Douglas, lockivg shy, 
rather browned from his long day in the sunny 
country air, and very happy withal, came up to 
speak to her. 

Rudolf was telling Miss Dawson about their 
day's dvings ; how he had -et off in the morning 
confident of suecess ; and how, with Douylas, he 
hed just driven from Paddington S:ation not one 
jot disappointed in the aim and the result of their 
journey out of town, 

“ The ; lace will suit you down to the greund,” 
said Rudolf positively. 

“Willit? Oh, them let us hear all that you 
have «one, Mr. De Vere,” Miss Dawson answered, 
as she handed him a cup of tea. “I’m so glad— 
I'm so glad! How gr teful we ought :o be to 
you! Susy, dear, you Jook after Mr. Rex—you 
know what he likes; plenty of cream and. no 
sugar. And when can we leave this house and 
go down?” said Miss Dawson eagerly, turning 
again to Rudolf, 

“Well, as it happens, just as soon as you 
please. The place at this moment is in perfect 
order—turvished in capital taste, everything of 
its kind nearly new, and throughout as clean and 
well-kept as the most fastidious could desire,” 

“Bus, Mr. De Vere, we waut to buy a house of 
our own, you know—I mean we are anxious to 
acquire, to purchase the property for ourselves ; 
nor to rent @ place furnished, you understand, I 
fear you have forgetten ?” 

“Certainly not. And the present bachelor 
owner of The.Granary—as the place is somewhat 
quaintly called—is anxious 'o sell it as quickly as 
possible, just as it stands, He has recently lost 
a heap of money through injudicious speculating 
in foreign stocks, it appears; and now, pour chap, 
he is parting with every stick and stone belonging 
to him. and is ging abroad,” Rudolf explained, 

Miss Dawson, not however unperceived - by 
Rudolf, had given a little start. 

“The Granary,” she said to herself. “The 
Granary—can it possibly be so? How very odd !” 
Aloud: “Oh, well, do jet me hear more! I am 
most curious, Mr. De Vere—do., please, go on.” 

There were three or four light iron chairs, 
besides the rocking chairs, in the conservatory, 
and they—Miss Dawson and Rudolf—sat down 
side by side. He proceeded forthwith to give 
Aunt Betty a clear and true description of the 
place called The Granary ; Douglas and Susy 
Seon jvining them, for Susy herself was wishful 
to hear about it, too 

“The house,” said Rudolf, “as I wrote you 
hurriedly this morning, is barely forsy miles from 
‘own. And it is called Tne Granary, as | have 
said, being situated in the county of Westshire. 
It was once a dear old farm-house, I should 
imagine ; but it has evidently been added to at 
different times and in various ways i 
_ [t was now Susv’s turn to start and _ stare. 
‘The Granary! Westshire!” she exclaimed, 
“Why, that must surely be ——” 

_ Goon, Mr. De Vere, pray ! Do not interrupt, 
Susy,” put ia Miss Dawson quickly, with a little 
tmpatient frown at her niece, 











“But the adding to, understand, hasn’t a bit 
spoilt it,” continued Rudolf. “ Contrariwise, 
rat her—it seemed to me that it was an immense 
improvement ; a restoration that was in no-wi-e 
vineteenth-century vandalism. Be that as it 
may, the result is that a straggling, roomy, and 
altogeth+r most convenient old house, built upon 
rising weadowland, stands well back from an vak- 
sheltered high road, which gves winding aloug in 
& picturesque manver to a place known there- 
abouts as Maydew, half town, half village, where 
there is a church with a tall spire; a post-and 
telegraph «ffice ; and a cosy hostelry called ‘ The 
Whratsheaf’—where Doug'as and I, by the bye, 
found a capital plain luncheon. 

“ The Granary, it seems, since its enlargement 
and renovation, has been reya:ded by the natives 
ax the house of the neighbourh d,—I mean the 
immediate neighbourhood of Maydew. Its gabled 
roof is in parts thatched, in parts tiled, but the 
tiles are softened with hchen and moss, and ivy 
and honeysuckle climb upon the thatch.” 

“Some of the wmdows are deep set and 
latticed with broad cushioned window seats near 
to the floor, Others there are of more modern 
date, airy and wide, from which one can step 
forth direct to the sloping Jawn end meadowland, 
umbrayeous with elms and a cedar grove. If the 
rooms are a trifle low, with an occa ional huge | 
old beam stretching across a ceiling, they are, on 
the other hand, delightfully spacious and cool, 
with here and there a chair, a cupboard, or a 
couch, which sets one dreaming of the days of 
Queen Anne, of Esmond, sav, and Castlewood, 
aud the lovely, daring Beatrice. 

“In the passages upstairs, where two steps 
will lead you up to one reom, and two stes will 
take you down, perhaps, to another, great old 
China jars of pot pourri gleam dimly, almost 
gho-tlike, in ‘dusky purple corners,’ aud the wide 
couble staircase itself, its black oak, carpeted 
with cool Indian matting, is one down which ‘a 
white lady ’ might filly come gliding, with the 
eight day clock in the hall st-iking midnight, and 
the moon looking in at the gallery window. 

“ Naturally, the gardens appertaining to this 
‘ moated grange,’—only there is no actual moat 
—are in a high degree old fashioned, quaint, aud 
refreshing. The walled-in kitchen garden, at all 
events, is just such a one as Cowper would have 
loved to muse in, with yew trees cut int» queer 
shapes, and close clipped box hedges more than 
breast high. : 

* Old fashioned flowers an? herbaries appeared 
to abound therein, and at the bottom of the 
kitchen garden there is a lonely shrubbery bor- 
dering a great fieh pond, kept ever fresh and pure 
by a running brook, and well stocked, we were 
told, with pike and eel, In the sunshine, in the 
gravelly shadows by the grassy margin, the 
minnows and gudgeon were palpitating half 
asleep, unconscious of the snout of an hungry 
jack just visible in the long weeds n ar ; and, 
chained to a postin the water, all black and slimy 
with wet moss, an old green punt was floating 
stilly, with nimble pond flies skating around ir 
upon the smooth and dark-gleaming surface 
beneath the overhanging boughs.” 

“ And water lilies ?” suggested Miss Dawson, 
bending forward with a rapt look upon her 
expressive face. “Surely there were water lillies 
in that old pond, Mr. De Vere?” 

“ Hundreds,” emiled Rudolf. “In bud and in 
bloom. And in and out amid the large flat lily 
leaves the dabchicks sailed, and clucked and 
dived, bobbing up again in the most pert sudden 
manner, of course just in a spot always where 
one least expected to see them. I could have 
watched them for hours.” 

“ And farm buildings ?” put in Susan Dawson, 
breathlessly. “Oh, Mr. De Vere, surely there 
are farm buildings adjoining the granary ¢” 

And this time Aunt Betty did not reb:ke her 
nor frown her into silence, but exchanged with 
her niece bright glances full of meaning and 
intense, glad surprise. Plainly the two Misses 
Dawsons well understood each other, 

“ Yes, there are farm buildings, Miss Susy,” 
nodded Rudolf, “ But the old ones have been 
pulled down, improved away, and the modern 
ones, nvw, stand considerably in the rear of the 





house, and are hidden by aclumpvfelms. These 


modern and model buildings are known col- 
lectively as the home farm, and are as neat as a 
new pin throughout, There is excellent stabling 
for a dozen or more horses, carriage and other, 
and the dairy, supplied by thorough-bred 
Alderneys, is the airiest and the sweetert, I 
should say, in all Westshire.” 

He paused and looked at them inquiringly, 
but Susy was silent now, and Miss Dawson only 
smiled, ‘ 

“The lawn tennis,” continued Rudolf ; “ you 
have the south paddock adjoining the orchard,— 
a shady, still place, redoleut of wild thyme and 
violets, and level as a bowling green of a century 
ago. Altogether the house with its surroundings 
is a dear old-world dweiling which cannot fa:l to 
enchain your fancy, and, as | have alresdy 
explained, you may walk in, take possession of 
everything to-morrow, if you like, exactly as it 
stands, and you'll find . 

But Elizabeth Dawson here jumped up, and, 
flushed and radiant, stood befure Rudulf De 
Vere, 

She teok him by both hands and shook them 
heart-feltly. And Rudolf raised those beautiful 
serious eyes of his, smiled a little as he met Aunt 
Betty’s, and his own strong white fingers gripped 
hers and kept them. 

“ Dear Mr. De Vere, we know—we knew !” 
cried she, yet not without embarrassment, for 
her delicate hands were even now fast imprisoned 
within his. “ How can we—Susy and I—ever 
thank \ou -ufficieutly ? There can be no mistake 

though, from all that you tell us, the dear old 
old house must indeed be greatly altered, Yet 
the thatched and tiled roof, the low latticed 
casements, the wide old black stairway, leading 
upward in double fashion to the gallery, the 
walied-in kitchen garden, the timbered meadow- 
land, the lillied fish pond, the orchard, and the 
south paddock upon whoxe grassy hanks ‘ the 
wild thyme grows ’—ah ! all these, then, are as 
they used to be. There is no mistake—it is all 
clear enough. But never did we dream that the 
oid home near Maydew might one day be ours 
again, our very own once more. Somehow, we 
never even thought of it as being either likely or 
possible, The place, you know, was in our family 
for years and years, until-- until my—my brother 
Oliver Dawson was driven by necessity to sell it. 
Even I, Mr. De Vere, was burn there, how many 
years ag: now I don’t care to remember, and 
later on Susy. In all Kngiand, in all the world, 
could the choice have been given us, there is no 
other spot, no other home that we two would have 
chosen together befure our own dear old Granary 
down in Westshire, Thank you, thank you a 
thousand times, “r. De Vere! How happy you 
have made us both, Susy and—me !” 

“1 knew that you would be pleased,” said 
Rudolf, gently. but not releasing her, and still 
with his dark-blue eyes meeting steadily Aunt 
Betty’s now half-sh:inking gaze, “for they told 
us in Maydew that The Granary was formerly 
the abode and the property of Oliver Dawson, in 
the days before he went over the sea to seek his 
fortune anew in Santa R i.” 
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At dinner the talk was all of The Granary—it 
eould hardly, indeed, be otherwise; and a 
migration from Park-lane into Pastoral West- 
shire was then and there decided. upon, to be 
undertaken as speedily as the business of getting 
away from London could be arranged by Miss 
Dawson and her servants. 

And the splendid town-house would know 
them no more until the followiug spring. It 
wight be, not then even ; for who will dare to 
say what he shall or shall vot do in the future? 

And Rudolf had his own autumn plans to 
unfold; and Miss Dawsen, at any rate, was 
perhaps something more than a trifle curious to 
learn what those p!ans of his might be—though 
no one would have guessed it from Aunt Betty’s 
eavy demennour. ; 

In her way, Elizabeth Dawson was an 
aceomp!ished actress ; but Rudolf De Vere had as 
yet to find thar ont. 

“T am going to Treland for a month, you 
know,’ Rudolf announced, bet een the ice- 
pudding and the dessert “early in August—over 
to that little lodge of wine you’ve heard me speak 
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of, near Rathdonnell. It belong to my mother, 
you know. And Douglas is coming too—he 
wants a change—ain’t you, old man ?” 

“T suppose so, if you say so, Rudolf,” Douglas 
answered, with a glance of almost dog-like Jove 
and fidelity at his friend. “It is a long time 
since I had a shot at the birds in August,” said he 
his deep eyes lighting up at the thought of the 
pleasure ahead. 

“But your book, Mr. Rex,” suggested, Susy 
shyly—“ I thought that was coming out soon? 
Ought not you to be in London to look after 
it?” 

Douglas explained that he should not get the 
proofs of The Pagan Bride—the first batch of 
them—for another fortnight or three weeks ; and 
that they could be sent to him at Rathdonnell ; 
just as other penwork would have to follow him 
thither. 

“Are you really interested, then, in the fate of 
my poor novel?” he asked, lowering his voice 
insensibly. 

“ You should not imagine for a moment that I 
am not,” returned Susy, earnestly, also speaking 
low. ‘Indeed, you know that I am, Mr. Rex— 
both of us are, Aunt Betty and I. Oh, do not 
doubt it! It will succeed and make you famous 
—I know it will,” added she, hurriedly. 

“ Aprés quoi?” here Miss Dawson was heard 
saying in a serene sweet tone, her wavy gray head 
turned slightly towards Rudolf De Vere. 

“* Apres quoi ?” said he, looking at her fixedly. 
“Oh, we come home again—home, that is, to 
Monkshood. There will be people there—merely 
a few bachelors—in September ; and I must get 
back to meet them. By the way, did I ever 
mention to you that Monkshood is in Oldshire ?” 

“No ; I did not think so,” Aunt Betty replied, 
trying tosmile at him in theold frank, fearless way, 
and certainly somehow or other on this occasioa 
not exactly succeeding—“ Why ?” 

“ Well, it is then,” went on Rudolf, emphati- 
cally; “and Oldshire, as you are aware, lies 
adjacent to Westshire. Therefore, as The Granary 
and Monkshood are situated upon the confines of 
their respective counties, we shall again be near 
neighbours—-very near—even in the country, you 
see. Only a few miles apart, in fact.” 

“That will be charming!” Miss Dawson 
exclaimed, lightly. ‘“ Why, that is another 
extraordinary surprise for us, Mr. De Vere! 
What a magician you are!” 

And she wondered whether the others could 
see how her heart was stirred beneath the 
gossamer-like laces upon the bodict of her 
exquisite gown. Well, she was not the first 
woman, nor would she be the last, she told her- 
self, quaintiy, with a transient smile, half sad, 
half whimsical, whose heart had been set aching 
and longing for a man young enough to be her 
son—at least, so the world would say. 

“ Susy, darling,” Aunt Betty called down the 
table, “do you here what Mr. De Vere says ?” 

Susy did not hear. She was still conversing 
in earnest undertones with Douglas Rex. He 
was telling her about the plot of The Pagan Bride, 
without a spark of conceit or self-consciousness, 
without a grain of vanity; yet with the keen 
high pleasure that all imaginative brain-workers 
must necessarily feel when speaking of their 
endeavours, their hopes and fears, to one in 
thorough sympathy and accord with themselves 
—well knowing how rare a Ciscovery is the 
truly sympathetic soul. 

“And,” continued Rudolf, somewhat quizzi- 
cally, replenishing Miss Dawson's claret-glaas, 
“other old friends, you will see, will soon turn up 
in the country, when once they get wind of the 
fact of your settling down at The Granary.” 

“Old friends?” echoed Elizabeth Dawson, 
gravely. “Mr. De Vere, ‘friend’ is a sacred 
word with us. Acquaintances innumerable we 
may have; but few real friends, either old or 
new. You might count them upon the fingers of 
one hand—so !” 

“Indeed ?” smiled Rudolf. “I was thinking, 
when I spoke, of the Winterbourne and Bear- 
warden set—perhaps of Colin Chepstowe and 
Viscount Lowater more particularly.” 

Miss Dawson’s pink colour rose a little at this 
remark, But she only laughed softly for 
reply. 


“ Winterbourne Chase,” Rudolf went on idly, 
“is also in Oldshire ; and not, as it happens, 
more than a mile or so from Monkshood iteelf— 
perhaps it may be a couple as the crow flies. Old 
Winterbourne—though nobody on earth knows 
how he manages to do it year after year—always 
gets together a large house-party for the 
slaughter of the birds in September; headed 
invariably by the Earl and Countess of Bear- 
warden. Yes, without doubt, I foresee that 
Lowater and Colin Chepstowe will turn up by 
and by at The Granary.” 

Once more Auut Betty called down the flower- 
decked table. 

“Susy, do listen to me for a moment—or are 
you gone suddenly deaf, dear? You are losing 
all the news.” 

Susy, blushing beautifully, looked up with 
questioning eyes. 

“Mr. De Vere has been telling us,” continued 
Miss Dawson vivaciously, “that Winterbourne 
Chase and his own place Monkshood are both of 
them in Oldshire ; that Oldshire adjoins West- 
shire ; that the Winterbourne folk always collect 
a large house-party for the shooting in Septem- 
ber ; and that, as a natural matter of consequence, 
the Honourable Colin Chepstowe and Viscount 
Lowater will each or together, in due course, 
turn up at our dear old Granary. Distinguished 
visitors, forsooth! Susy, how interesting—how 
amusing—how suggestive of trying and dramatic 
possibilities in the future, is it not? Mr. Rex, 
you, I believe, know Viscount Lowater ?” 

“T have met him here,” said Douglas slowly. 
Then he shook back his heavy hair, clutched his 
beard absently, and muttered t> himself uncon- 
sciously,—“ Viscount Lowater !” 

a * ~ * * 

That selfsame night, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, Miss Dawson in her dressing-room 
dropped her hands lightly upon her niece’s 
shoulders, and looking at the young girl half- 
playfully, half-troubledly, said,— 

“Oh, Susy darling, I am thinking that it is 
something of a risk, this going back to The 
Granary and the neighbourhood of Maydew ! 
Don’t you think so too? Remember the old 
inhabitants of the place, I mean—the oldest 
inhabitant! He or she is generally a gossiping 
and an odiously sharp old person with a dread- 
fully tiresome memory. Yes, dear, I certainly do 
feel that it is a risk, and hardly wise of us, after 
all!” 

It was a singular circumstance—and one, be 
sure, that did not escape free comment in the 
servant's region—it was indeed a remarkable fact 
that amongst the rather numerous domestic 
staff of the Misses Dawsons’ household no lady’s- 
maid of any kind, no abigail proper was there to 
be found. 

There was, it is true, a ward-robe maid, as 
she was called ; but certainly no actual lady’s- 
maid. 

In the business of dressing or of undressing, 
hairbrushing, and the like, at rising time and at 
going to bed time, the ladies from Santa Rosa 
preferred to be left to themselves ; and indeed 
were so, and always with locked doors—willingly, 
nay, often merrily, when necessary, assisting each 
other. 

There was no worse spy in a household than a 
lady’s-maid, said the elder Miss Dawson emphati- 
cally—and yet, curiously enough, away in Santa 
Rosa, she, as well as Susy herself, had always 
employed a native one ! 

So no wonder the cook said indignantly to her 
scullery maid,— 

“No lady’s-maid kep’ indeed, in the fam’ly !— 
’tain’t decent, girl, I say ; it ain’t respectable, and 
I shall leave. Why, you hears nothink in the 
kitchen when there ain’t no lady’s-maid to bring 
it downstairs, as you may say. Yes, I shall look 
out for another situation, in a ’igher fam’ly that 
knows what’s what. There I’m busy, young Mary 
Afn— out of my way!” 

Therefore, the two Misses Dawson being quite 
alone, and perfectly safe from all interruption in 
the luxurious dressing-room of the elder, Susy 
made answer at once as she put her bare arms 
lovingly around her sprightly relative’s neck,— 

“ Never mind, dear, about the oldest inhabitant. 





We must be careful to avoid him if he really 





existe. Let us hope that all the dangerous old 
folk are dead and buried by this time ; and let us 
only remember the wonderfulness of the whole 
surprise—to think that The Granary will actually 
be our very own once more !—how father would 
have rejoiced !—and that at last we are really 
going back to the dear old Westshire home ! And 
then, darling, how strange, how fortunate too, is 
it not?” whispered Susy, “that Monkshood 
should be so near to The Granary! ” 

“And how strange, how fortunate also, is it 
not, little viper,” returned Aunt Betty, giving 
Susy a slight shake which ended in a tender hug 
—that Douglas Rex should be the friend of 
Rudolf De Vere?” 


(To be continued.) 








FOR VIOLET’S SAKE. 


—_— 


CHAPTER VII. 
WELCOME HOME. 


THe early summer was a beautiful season at 
Highland Towers. The orchards were stil} 
clothed with delicate blossoms, and the tints 
upon the trees and fields were verd:nt and fresh, 
The air was fragrant with the hawthorn, which 
made the hedgerows look as though they were 
covered with snow. 

When Madeline first looked again upon the sea 
she trembled like a leaf. 

“Oh, mother!” she sighed, clinging to Mrs, 
Raymond, “it reminds me so of Cecil. See, 
there is the inevitable outward-bound ship, 
which always seems to be bearing him away from 
me. I never look out but the same scene is 
presented to my view.” 

“ Yes, it makes one think of him, darling,” 
returned her mother gently ; “but you must try 
not to be upset, or what will our kind host and 
hostess think? See, here is Sir Arthur coming ; 
try and compose yourself, and I will fetch you 
some eau de Cologne ;” and she hurried away. 

“Ts anything the matter, Miss Raymond !” 
asked the baronet, coming to her side, and 
looking at her anxiously. 

“ Nothing new,” she answered, smiling at him 
through her tears; “an outward-bound vessel 
always affects me.” 

“ Yes, it is sad if one analyzes it,” he answered 
readily. “There are so many on board who will 
never see their dear ones for years, so many who 
will not return at all.” 

“ Ah, yes, that is it,” she gasped, as she 
pressed her hand over her streaming eyes. 

“* Madeline,” he replied gently, “ of course, you 
still feel your sorrow—but I hope one day you 
may be comforted. I want you to come over to 
the Abbey to-morrow, and see the old place ; for 
your sake not one thing shall be changed there.” 

“You will let it, I suppose?” she asked 
dreamily. 

“ Not so ; it shall remain just as it is.” 

“ Will it not soon spoil ?” 

“No, I will not neglect it. You see, the 
properties join—I should not like strangers to 
have come there.” 

“ T am glad,” she answered, lifting her bright- 
ening eyes to his, “very glad ; 7 should not have 
liked it either.” 

They visited it the following day, and as chey 
stood alone in the morning-room, and she 
noticed that not a sign of its habitation had beea 
removed, she looked at him gratefully. : 

“ You have remembered everything,” she said 
softly, “ not a thing is out of place.” 

“ How could I forget?” he replied in a low 
voice. ‘“ Madeline, do you not know that I have 
loved you with all my heart and soul ever since 
boyhood? I have been seeking you from the 
time when I returned home in January, and am 
more than thankful to have found you at last. 

“You have been very good to us,” she said 
freely. “I am glad indeed that you did find us 
I shudder when J think of that dreadful Mr. 





Godfrey. I hope we shall not meet him here.” 
“ No, he is away now ; and I am going to try 
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and buy the Manor House. If I succeed, I need 
hardly say that I will rid the neighbourhood of 
him. And now, Madeline, I have a great favour 
to ask you.” ; 

She gave him a startled glance, fearing lest he 
might again ask for her love; but instead, he 
took from his pocket some very legal-looking 
documents, and placed them in her hands, 

“ My dear,” he said tenderly, “for the sake of 
the affection of our childhood, accept these. My 
mother and I have felt very lonely without you. 
You see, I want to ensure to myself pleasant 
neighbours,” he ended, with a smile. ‘ Made- 
line, Heaven grant that you may yet be happy.” 

She looked at the parchment which she held ; 
upon it was engr in the most elaborate 
style, “ Title-Deeds of Faircliffe Abbey.” 

Then she lifted her eyes to his. 

“ T do not think I quite understand,” she said, 

“ Yet it is a simple transaction,” he rejoined, 
with a smile. ‘ Your old home is your own once 
more. I have made it over to you.” 

“To me!” she cried, a glad look shining out 
like a sunbeam from her speaking face. ‘Oh, 
how very, very good of you!” 

But the brightness died out. 

“ Sir Arthur,” she said gravely, “can I accept 
such a princely gift from you?” and a puzzled 
expression followed that of gladness. 

“Of course you can. We have ever been dear 
friends ; there can be no such thing as doing or 
accepting favours between us, Had I offered it 
to your father, he might have hesitated to accept 
it, and I could not risk a refusal. I can take no 
denial, dear girl, so say yes to my wishes with a 
good grace.” 

“You are more than kind,” she faltered. 
“ Oh, Sir Arthur, how can I ever thank you for 
all you have done for us ?” 

“T want no thanks, Madeline ; all I wish is to 
see you happy,” he answered earnestly. 

He was longing to ask again for her love, but, 
fearing she might accept him out of mistaken 
gratitude, he remained silent. 

Mr. Raymond’s joy knew no bounds, and his 
wife shed quiet tears of happy contentment. 

Lady Deering was, of course, in the plot, and 
believing that Madeline would one day be her 
son’s wife, she raised no opposition to his 
generous plane. 

Nor were they yet completed. 

He invited a very rich merchant of his 
acquaintance down to Highland Towers, and so 
interested him in Mr. Raymond, that before his 
visit was ended, he had offered him the position 
of manager in his vast business, the post having 
become vacant through the death of one who 
had served him in that capacity for the last 
twenty years, 

Times, indeed, seemed to be mending for the 
Raymond family, and Sir Arthur begged that 
they would not return at all to the cottage 
which for months had been their home; and 
undertook to see the old butler himself, desire 
the furniture to be sold off, and the amount 
expended upon the rent, taxes, and small debts. 

When poor old Thomas Mason learnt that the 
family were to return to the Abbey, he was 
thoroughly overcome with emotion ; and after 
struggling for speech for some moments, he 
executed the most astonishing pas seul, which 
displayed his very - much - the- worse - for - wear 
Shoes and darned stockings, and rushing from 
the room into the kitchen, he hugged Sally in 
the most uncanonical manner. 

“Lor Thomas!” she gasped, “ whatever has 
happened ?” 

““Appened,” he echoed wildly, “we're going 
home, we're all going home.” 

- Home?” she asked. “ Where?” 

_ Why Sally, surely you must have lost your 
wits, woman; the only home as I’ve known 
suice boyhood, there ain’t no other for me!” 

A ng to the Abbey ?” she questioned incredu- 

“Yes! that’s it, lass!” 
another hug. 

‘Lor, Mr. Mason, you must not be so exuber- 
“ut, it ain’t quite the thing you see.” 


and he indulged in 


and me to get married at once. Master 'd look 
over our ’appiness in his own.” 

“ Nonsense, Mason,” returned Sarah, “ there's 
plenty of time for me to think of that sort of 
thing yet ;” but for all that, she did not look in 
the least displeased. 

“Yes! my dear — you've time enough, but I 
havn’t—I’m not so young as I was.” 

“That’s true,” laughed the woman, “ and— 
but there now, if I havn’t let the taters burn, 
a talking nonsense with you,” and Sarah bounced 
off as cross as any cook; while the butler 
returned to the little sitting-room, to receive his 
instructions from Sir Arthur Deering. 

When a few days later, the faithful old retainer 
stood again in the drawing-room at the Abbey, 
alone, surveying it with pride, there was no 
better contented man in England. 

“Well, I think I may say, as this is the 
’appiest day of my life,” he soliloquized. 

“So, Thomas, my boy, you are safe and sound 
in the old place once more! It all seems like a 
dream, all that six months in that little ’ole of a 
cottage, and a very hugly dream too, and not to 
say a nightmare, which to be on is more unpleas- 
aot than any hoss I know. Oh! dear, oh! dear, 
those were months! Short wittles, and ’ard 
work, and nameless ’orrors—that nightmare used 
to kick me hover a precipice hevery night a’most, 
and I used to think I should never come to the 
bottom—down, down, I went, feeling as if my 
inside, ’ollow as it was, was left be’ind me, and all 
my limbs went off with a sudden jerk as 
though Marwood ’imself had let down the 
‘drop.’ Ugh! it makes me sick to think of it, 
and then I’d wake up with a sudden jump, and 
wonder where I was, and what ’ad ’appened to me, 
and would lay there a trembling, as if I got the 
hague. No more ’orrors for me, now I’ve got 
ome again ; I left all them nightmares at that 
little ’ole which I ’opes never to see again, and 
trusts never more to ride on them mental four- 
legged delusions. Talk of Dick Turpin and 
Black Bess ! not even Mazeppy (a young person 
as I once saw in a circus) could come any way 
anigh my gallant steeds, who the Lord grant, 
may make their stable for hever in the hattic 
which I’ve left behind. Sir Arthur as done it 
’andsome ; now his is ’andsome kindness! Very 
different from that sneaking fellow Godfrey. 
The treacherous old Wiper! well, we're free from 
him now—and only to think he was willin’ once 
to let him ’ave Miss Madeline—May Heaven 
forgive us! Well, well; it is nly belief that Sir 
Arthur is as sweet upon the blessed girl as I am 
upon Sally, and who knows what may come of it 
yet? Heyday—we’re short-sighted Christians, 
and that we are. Poor Lass, she ain’t so bright 
as when that ’andsome young Cecil Vernon used 
to come a courting her ; but as Sir Arthur's wife 
she'd be ’appy ; she couldn’t fail to be with such 
aman, And now I believe everythink is ready 
for their ’ome coming—and I do believe I can ’ear 
the sound of wheels, so Sir Arthur's driving them 
over, and he do drive fast—he’s a reglar Jehu, 
but why the gentleman’s father was called 
Jehoshaphat and his father before ’im was 
entitled Nimshi, I never could see; for I know 
my name’s Mason, and so was my father’s and 
grandfather's and great-grandfather’s too—but 
there, they had different ways of doing things in 
those days ; I s’pose there weren’t so many people 
about, or it would have made rare confusion.” 
Then he called Sally, and shuffled to the Hall 
door and opened it with his most superior air, and 
bowed politely to his master and mistress as they 
entered. 

Mrs. Raymond came forward with an out- 
stretched hand to each. 

“You have both been our friends in adversity, 
and you must be our friends still in our 
prosperity.” 

“ And that we will,” said Sally, beginning to 
cry to show her pleasure. 

Then Madeline and Mr. Raymond shook hands 
with them also, and passed on into their old 
home, Sir Arthur following them. 

“Welcome home!” he said in a low voice to 
Madeline, and she raised her agitated face to his, 
with tears sparkling like dew-drops in the long 





“T don’t see Sal, and the best thing is for you 





CHAPTER VIII. 
“ MADELINE, WILL YOU BE MY WIFE?” 


Mr. RaymonpD liked his new employment very 
much indeed. 

He could no longer manage to get home every 
night to the Abbey, but he had a couple of 
rooms in town, and came backwards and for- 
wards as often as possible. 

The old days of affluence were over. There 
were no more dances, no more big dinners given 
at the old place, but there was peaceful enjoy- 
ment and quiet happiness within its walls. 

Thomas and Sarah had still plenty of work to 
do, for the Raymonds could no longer keep such 
a staff of servants as they had formerly done. 

Mason was the only man indoors, and Sally 
was raised to the position of cook, but had no 
kitchen-maid under her, while the solitary house- 
maid would have had more than she could manage 
to get through, save for the ready help which 
Mrs. Raymond and Madeline gave her in the 
lighter work, and they were none the less happy 
for being useful. 

And so the months rolled_on, and Christmas- 
tide came round again. 

Mrs. Raymond and her daughter were talking 
over a bright fire, when a tap came at the door. 

“Would you please to come and stir the 
pudding for good luck?” said Sally with a 
beaming face. 

“Of course we will,” laughed Madeline ; “come 
mother, you must put in sixpence.” 

“ And a silver thimble,” returned Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 

“And a ring,” continued Sally, grinning 
broadly. “Let’s do it all proper while we are 
about it, ma’am.” 

“Very well, Sally, I'll see what I can find,” said 
her mistress good naturedly, “if only because we 
are to give our first entertainment to-morrow. 
Lady Deering and Sir Arthur have expressed a 
wish to dine with us.” 

“ Oh, it is hard work pudding stirring!” said 
Madeline ; “ I have given it two stirs, that will do 
I think.” 

“No, miss, you'll have no luck if you don’t 
manage a third.” . 
So Madeline struggled with the big spoon again 
and it was accomplished. 

“Oh, mother, you ought to have stirred first,” 
she laughed, “I am quite losing my manners.” 
Sarah and the housemaid were standing by, 
both eager for their turn, when Thomas entered 
with his arms full of evergreens, 

‘© Oh, Thomas, you are just in time,” said Mrs. 
Raymond, looking up. 

Thomas Mason carefully wiped his hands upon 
his green baize apron, and took up his place with 
the others to wait his turn, and when all had 
finished, Madeline and her mother withdrew, but 
were soon followed by the factotum. 

“We shan’t have time to do it as we did last 
year,” he said regretfully, “ but after all we didn’t 
enjoy it, ne’er a one of us.” 

“Never mind, we will enjoy it now, instead,” 
returned his mistress, kindly. ‘“ Weare all going 
to have a bright day to-morrow.” 

“Ah! it is something to have gone through 
all we did, and to get home within a year,” said 
he with feeling ; “and now, Miss Madeline, I shall 
be gratefel to you for a little help, if you can 
spare time.” 

“Of course 1 can,” she answered readily, and 
with nimble fingers twined the holly and the ivy 
and the mistletoe together. 

She was mounted on the steps decorating the 
gasalier, and was unaware that anyone had 
entered the room, and Sir Arthur was standing 
gazing at her with silent admiration. 

As she stretched to reach it higher up, he 
stepped forward to assist her. ‘ 
“That is too high for you,’ he said kindly, 
“ Let me arrange it for you.” 

His voice startled her and she nearly slipped 
from her high percb. ’ 
But his strong arms were around her in a 
moment, and then she was safe. / 

“Did I frighten you?” he asked anxiously, 
looking up into the sweet pale face. 

“I am very foolish to be so easily alarmed, 





thick lashes. 


she said, “ but I cannot get over it.” 
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“T hope you will when you are stronger,” he 
said gently, “there is till too much of the lily 
about you, Miss Raymond” 

She had seated herself upon the top of the 
steps now, and they made a pretty picture as he 
stood beside her, his arm resting against the edge 
of the woodwork, with his eyes upraised to hers, 

“T am so glad you are coming to us to. morrow,” 
she said, “ we owe all our happiness to you.” 

He glanced round the room, 

They were alone, 

“T should like to owe all mine to you, Made- 
line,” he answered gently. 

She gave him a startled look, but did not 
answer him. 

“ Will you try and make me happy?” he con- 
tinued. 

*T wish I could,” she said in a low earnest 
voice, “we owe you so much, so very much, if I 
had but words to thank you.” 

“T want no thanks, dear girl,’’ returned he 
softly. 
my heart’s desire is—will you grant it me ? 
Dear one, I have loved you from childhood, but 
since I learnt from your lips that another was 
more to you than I could ever be, I have never 
spoken to you of my affection ; but, Madeline, 
dear, that dream for you must now be past. 
While in Africa my thoughts were ever with you, 
although then I had no hope of one day winning 
you. Now I am more sanguine. I know what 
you have gone through, dear, and [ would fain 
from henceforth shelter you from every care. 
Madeline, will you be my wife?” 

For some moments there was silence between 
them. Then she lovoked down on him with a sad 
smile. 

“ Arthur, I would that you had asked me any- 
thing else,” she faltered. “You deserve to be 
happy, and I have no heart to give.” 

“But J have, darling,” he said fervently, 
clasping her hands within his own. 

“A heart full of earnest and true love, and by 
its very strength I shall wean you from your 
sorrow. My love, you are everything tome. Let 
me be just a little to you in return. Could you 
have had the life you wished, Madeline, never by 
one word would I have tried to gain you, but 
those hopes are dead, and now I say, dearest, 
trust me, come into my life aud make it green 
and happy.” 

A look of pain crossed her brow, 

“Tt seems an insult to his memory to accept 
the love of another,” she said in a low agitated 
voice ; ‘and yet—yet you have been so kind to 
us—but surely, suvely it would Le heartless.” 

“Even loving wives will marry again when 
they become widows,” he urged; “they cannot 
all be heartless ” 

“No, but they have never loved. There isa 
vast difference between ieve and affection. Will 
affection satisfy you, Arthur? Affection, respect, 
esteem I can give you, more is not withiu my 
power. A loving, srateful friend I will ever be 
to you, and it it must be so a faithful wife, but 
oh, Arthur, ask no wore, I cannot give it,” she 
ended in deep agitation. 

“Tam more than content, darling,” he said, 
raising her hand to his lips and kissing it fondly 
and almost reverently 

“ This is a happy Christmas.tide to me, Made- 
line,” he continued, “the best I have ever 
known ; and how glad my dear old mother will 
be to hear my good news. We shall live at 
Highland Towers, little woman, while she shall 
have the Manor House, and your parents will 
remain here ; and we shall all be near each other, 
a happy family pa: ty.” 

She smiled at hit in a sad, far-off way. 

“Tf you ave happy, Arthur, ' shall be content,” 
she said; “but it would hive been better for you 
I think, if you had loved any one but me.” 

“I do net agree with you, sweetheart. No 
other woman cuuld ever sati-fy me, believe me— 
you cau litrle understand what you are to me, 
or you would never say that.” 

“I know how fond you have been of me, dear,” 
she said, kindly, “but I grieve so, that I can so 
poorly return your deep devotion, that I cannot 
give you heart for heart as I fain would do.” 

“Madeline,” he returved with a fond trustful 


“ But, Madeline, 1 think you know what 





look, “I am not without hope that one day you 


will learn that the old dream was but a shadow ; 
your affection for me the real love of your 
life.” : 

“TI wish I conld thivk so, Arthur,’ she 
answered, shaking her golden brown head ; “ but 
you must not expect that, 1 know my own 
heart.” 

“ Well, darling, I can still hope and I am very 
happy. Your parents will be glad I think, little 
one.” 

“Yes! they will be very, very glad,” she 
replied a little wear ly. “ Even in the old days 
you were my father’s favourite—he liked you 
better than Cecil always,” 

“Poor Cecil!” he murmured, “his was a 
sad fate.” 

“Sad indeed !” she answered, with almost a 
sob. “It seems so hard that he should have 
died without one word to me—sometimes I feel 
that he might have sent me a litie, or a 
message.” 

Arihur Deering was too generous to condemn 
his rival. 

“ He had promised your father, dear,” he said; 
“vou must not blame him for that, and besides, 
yellow fever does vot allow much time for 
thought or reflection—probably Vernon was un- 
conscious, and did tot know he was dying.” 

“T would rather think that,” she answered, 
with a brightened look ; “ you do not think he 
had forgotten me, Arthur?” 

“ No, Madeline, I do not—you are not the sort 
of girl to forget—and he loved you truly,” he 
answered, bravely. 

“Arthur, you are a noble fellow,” she said, 
affectiynately, ‘I shall be very proud of you.” 

“That is right, darling,” he replied, with a 
contented smile ; “and now I think I ought to 
go and tell your mother my good news; where 
shall I find her do you think ?” 

“Tn the conservatory, I believe. She said she 
was going to see what blossoms she could find 
for the dinner-table to-morrow. I am so glad 
you are coming, Arthur.” 

“ Heaven bless you for saying that, Madeline! 
We shall be very happy, and at no distant date 
believe me,” and he drew her to him and kissed 
her soft cheek. “Are you going to remain on 
that Ligh perch, pet?” he asked, ‘‘ Shall I find 
you there when I return ?” 

But she only smiled back at him for answer ; 
and once more pressing her hand, he left the 
room 

When the door closed, she covered her face 
with her hands, and bitter tears forced their 
way through her fingers, and her bosom heaved 
painfully. 

“Mo-t noble and generous of men,” she mur- 
mured, “ what has he not done for us? No; I 
could not refuse any request of his. Oh! that 
it may be for his happiness! If I am needful to 
him, how can I say no? Howcan I blight his 
life when he h»s delivered my pa ents from toil 
and poverty? Their hearts were breaking inch 
by inch, It was he who saved them, Heaven 
bless him! Oh! Cecil, Cecil, if you can see 
what is going on in this sad world, you will know, 
that although I have promised to be another's 
wife, I love you still.” 

And when Sir Arthur returned to look for 
Madeline, and t» tell her of her mother’s joy at 
their engagement, he found the room deserted. 





CHAPTER IX. 
MARRIED, 


Tr was a happy Christmas gathering at Fair- 
cliffe Abbey. To say that Mr. and Mrs, 
Raymond were pleased, would not express their 
feelings. They were simply delighted at Made- 
line’s having consented to become Sir Arthur's 
wife, 

From every point of view the match was most 
therough!y satisfactory. He was the most 
eligible bachelor i: all the county side, Rich, 


hasdsome, courteous and amiable, and they felt 
sure that ere long Madeline would learn to 
acknowledged herself the lucky girl she really 
was. 

Lady Deering, too, was very pleased; not 








because the girl had a princely fortune at her 
back, as was formerly the case, but because she 
had always liked her, and because her son loved 
her as she knew, with his whole strength. 

The least light heart at that dinner table was 
Madeline’s, aud even in hers was a quiet sense 
of gladness and peace. The battle with herself 
over, she did not regret having given herself to 
the man who had proved so wortby of her affec- 
tion, 

Even Thomas walked with a jaunty step, 
right glai at the news which ran quickly from 
mouth to ear and on again, And as the pudding 
was brought into the room in a blue flame, Mrs. 
Raymond suddenly remembered the ring, and 
thimble and sixpence, and spoke of them to her 
friends. 

“T always mention it if there 7s anything in 
the puddiug,” she laughed, “as I have no wish 
that anyone should be choked at my table. I 
real'y wonder it does not often happen !” 

“T have nothing,” said Lady Deering. 
quite left out in the cold.” 

“The money has come to me!” almost 
shouted Mr, Raymond, as pleased as a boy at the 
omen. 

“Well, dear, it is not before you want it,” 
replied his wife, with a smile. “ I’m glad you 
have got it, George.” 

“And Madeline has the ring, I vow,” cried 
her father. “Sly young puss, Why I declare 
she never said a word.” 

Sir Arthur gave her-a bright look. 

“You must have known just where to find 
them, Mrs, Raymond, to have helped them so 
suitably,” and Madeline blushed beneath her 
lover’s gaze. 

“J must give you a ring darling,” he 
whispered. ‘ Yuu must tell me what stones you 
would like best. 

lovoluntarily the fingers of her right hand 
moved round the third one of the left, where her 
engagement ring to Cecil used to be. 

She had never had it back again. 

She meant to do so, but she had had no money 
of her own, and had not liked to ask her father 
to redeew it. 

"Her mother noticed the action and smiled. 

“Who ever would have thought a year ago 
that you would have been dining with us here 
to-night, Deering,” said Mr. Raymond, raixing 
his glass to his lips, and nodding at him over it, 
with cordiality. “It has been a happy Christ 
mas, thanks to you. May yeu and our dear 
child have a life of peace and joy together, d 
may God bless you both !” ; 

“Amen!” r joined the baronet, clasping his 
hand, warmly. “If she is not contented the 
fault shall not be mine. It will be my plea-aut 
privil ge to devote my life to her.” 

To Madeline the day had been partly sad, 
partly sweet, 

It was the anniversary of her lover’s departure 
two years before, and i! brought back a thousand 
painful memories of the dead past, It was also 
upon that day the previous year, that her farher 
had heard of the loss of all his property, and once 
moe she felt the rasping edges of the keen 
sorrow which then had overtaken them, followed 
by months of sorry suffering and want. 

Now a new existence tad begun for her. She 
was no longer to live for her dead lover, but for 
the living one who had replaced him. , 

She must tutor herself to become fit to be Sir 
Arthur’s wife. 

She knew well how good he was, and_ her 
chief regret was that sle could only give bim @ 
silver gilt love in return for his of pure gold. — 

The evening passed cheerily by, and the time 
for her lover's return home arrived. B 

The carriage had been arnounced, and 5ir 
Arthur was standing apart with her to bid her 
good-night. S 

“This has been my happiest Christmas-tide, 
sweetheart,” he whispered, as he clasped her 10 
his arms. “Can you tell me that you have been 
happy too, darling?” , 

“Yes! I have been happy, Arthur,” he 
answered, in a soft, low voice, and raised hereyes 
to his with a smile, 

And he stooped and kissed her fondly. 
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“Madeline, my child,” said Mrs, Raymond, 
coming into her bedroom and holding her hand 
affectionately, “I had planned a little surprise 
for you some time ago, before I knew that you 
were to be Arthur's ; but I felt that I had better 
keep it till this evening, lest you might be upset 
by it, yet I know you will be glad, too, My 
darling, I fully appreciate your feelings, both as 
regards Cecil and Arthur, and know you will 
never forget the one, however dearly you may 
love the other Here is your beautiful ring, dear; 
your father and I have managed to get it back 


for you.” 

“Oh! I am so, so glad,” she murmured, 
clutching it eagerly. “I have so wanted it, 
mother.” 


“Tt was more than good of you to part with 
it for our sakes, Madeline, and we are both very 
grateful to you for so doing. Poor child, yout 
had a hard time of it, and bore it very bravely.” 

“T fear I was not as contented as I ought to 
have been, dear; but it was all so new and 
strange, and the brightness hed left my nature. 
Had Cecil been beside me the hardships would 
have seemed nothing to me.” 

“Poor girl! Well, you are going to be happy 
now,” said her m»ther, kindly. “Go to sleep, 
dear, and may you have a peaceful and refreshing 
night.” 

“Good night, mother dear, and thank you so 
much, I have not half told you how pleased I am 
to have the ring again.” 

And with a kiss they parted. 

Madeline opened the case and gazed upon her 
recovered treasure ; and as she thought of the 
day when Cecil Vernon had placed it on ker 
finger and the passionate love-words he had 
breathed to her, her bosom swelled with 
agitation, and tears fell fast upon the emblem of 
his affection for her, 

At length she broke the spell. 

“T must not wear it,’ she said, with a sigh. 
“Arthur might not like it ; I must do my best 
now to please him,” and she smiled sadly as she 
touched it with gentle fingers, then pressed her 
lips to the sparking brilliants with a stifled sob, 
and shut it from her sight. 

“ Good-bye,” she murmured, and locked it 
safely away. 

* * . * 

Another very soon arrived to take the place of 
that which Madeline had consigned to oblivion, 
so far as it lay in her power. 

Sir Arthur brought her one on New Year's 
day, and placed it on her finger lovingly. 

“May my fetter never gall you, love,” he said 
softly ; “and may our affection ever shine as 
brightly as these stones,” 

“It is very beautiful, Arthur,” she said, with 
pleasure, as she moved her hand from side to side 
to make the brilliants emit their sparks and 
wondrous rainbow lights. 

. ig you fond of jewellery, darling ;” he 
asked, 

“ Well, most women are, I think,” she laughed, 
“and I must own the soft impeac!: ment.” 

“Then you shall have plenty,” ne answered. 
r. am only too glad to know what you do care 
or. 

“Why care for you, dear,” she said, and stroked 
his soft dark hair. 

“Well, I'll take cae you shall have me,” he 
laughed, © And now, M-deline, I am going to 
ask you a serious question. Darlivg, when wil! 
you become my wife ?” 

“Oh! no, not yet,”*she murmured, shrinking 
froin him ever such a little. 

“Why not yet, love? there is no time like the 
present, I hope, dear, you will consent to my 
Wishes, and name an early day.” 

She looked in the far distance—far beyond the 
Walls of the room—with dreamy upseeing eyes. 

» - his hand upon hers, and she started at 

8 touch, — 

“My darling, you will make me ha I am 
sure,” he mid Wil you not?” eee 

‘48 you wish, Arthur,” she returoed slowly, 
a he raised her hand to his jips and thanked 
ier, ~ 

So Madeline’s marriage was fixed for an early 
“pring, and the arransemen's for the wedding 


Sir Arthur was almost daily at the Abbey. 
The time of his engagement was a very happy 
one to him, while Madeline seemed to be for- 
getting her trouble in his great love. 

“ A new jewel-case now replaced the one which 
had gone into Mr. Godfrey’s keeping, and was 
rapidly filling with her lover’s gifts. 

“ Arthur, you are spoiling me,” she said to him 
one day, “and if you will do so, you must accept 
the consequences.” 

“Good things don’t spoil, darling,” he answered, 
slipping his arm about her waist, and looking 
down hap;ily into her eyes. 

“ Perhaps not,” she laughed, “ but I warn you 
I’m not good, so you had better take care,” 

“Tam not afraid, sweetheart,” he auswered. 

Thus the days passed smoothly away—he 
enjoying them to the full: she, contented with 
her lot. 

There was only one thing which bothered him. 
He could not get any decided answer as to the 
purchase of the Manor House, upon which he had 
set his mind for his mother’s future residence, 

The solicitors who had, or were said to have, 
the selling of it were most polite; but it was 
strange how they managed to run up a thousand- 
and-one difficulties, and when these were overcome, 
more were forthcoming. 

However, they assured Sir Arthur. there was 
no question as to the matter being ultimately 
settled, and he believed them. 

Nothing had been seeu or heard of Mr. God- 
frey in the neighbourhood—the chief part of his 
time was spent in London and on the Continent. 

And spring came round—bright, genial and 
cheering—and brought with it Madeline’s wedding- 
day. 

The night before, she sat up and’ burned all 
Cecil’s letters, with a white set face, nor kissed 
one before committing them to the flames. She 
wished so much to be loyal to the man who was 
to be her husband. 

Aurora fouud her still up, and she stood by 
her window watchiig the rosy morning break, 
with a strange sad feeling at her heart as though 
she were dying and when she should awake it 
would be t» a changed and different life, which 
now to her was all unce: tain and dim. 

Dry-eyed, with a feeling of desolation, she at 
last crept into bed and dreaut—dreamt of Cecil. 

It was her wedding-day, she thought in her 
sleep, that she and he were standiug before the 
altar, and they were being married, and she felt 
the warm clasp of his hand—felt the wedding- 
ring he placed upon her finger. And then all 
became confusion. 

It was evident that something was the matter ; 
and she awoke to find thatit was her wedding-day 
truly, and that Sir Arthur Deering was to be her 
bridegroom. 

* - * * * 


For a few minutes she lay with fluttering 
heart and streamiug eyes, then she remembered 
how nobiea man she was about to wed, and braced 
her nerves ; and when her mother came to ell 
her she found Madeline quiet and pale, but relf- 
possessed, She was quite in time—there was no 
hurry or -cufflee One by one she donned the 
several articles of the beautiful bridal attire, 
admitting that her lovely costume suited her, but 
taking very little interest in the matter. 

They all came to look at her when dressed ; 
and each in their own fashion paid her the com- 
pliments she deserved, and she smile! at them 
with the grave sweet smile which had been a part 
of herself of late, 

Then the carriages drew up, and Madeline 
started with her father, while her mother 
followed with their guests ; and her bridesmaids 
met her at the church gates, and followed her 
into the sacred edifice by two and two. 

Lady Deering, with her friends, was already 
in the church, while Sir Arthur with his best 
man and greatest friend, Culonel Manners, was 
waiting for her at the altar steps. 


Save that she was very pale and grave, no one 
noticed any signs of agitation in the beautiful 
bride; whose clear voice rang out in response 
and whose “I will” was distinctly heard through- 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. GODFREY’S REVENGE, 


Some two months later Mrs. Raymond was 
busily employed arranging flowers, both for the 
table decorations and the drawivg-room. 

“There,” she said, as she put the finishing 
touch to the last vase, “I think they are all 
ready. Thomas, will you carry them to their 
various places? which you know by this time as 
well as I do. We must make the rooms bright 
to welcome dear Miss Madeline, and,” looking at 
her watch, ‘do you know, she will soon be here. 
I think everything is ready for her ?” 

Thomas Mason cleared his throat. 

“Hem! Yes, ma’am; I believe heverythink 
ts ready for her ladyship !” 

“ Ah! I forgot her new honours,” laughed his 
mistress, 

“Not so noo neither, ma’am—she’s been 
married two months to-day ; and no one can’t 
think how I’ve missed Sally since she became my 
lady’s maid, and went away along with her, We 
seem to have growed together seme’ow in that 
year of trouble. I didn’t think about it at the 
time, but now that Miss Madeline ’ave took her 
away travelling—I feels lost—I ’ave missed ’er— 
bless ’er ‘eart !” 

“Well, you will be pleased to see her back,” 
returned Mra. Raymond kindly ; “and, Thomas, 
have you ordered the gardener to keep the lodge- 
gates open ?” 

“ No, but I will, ma’am ;” and the old man 
shuffled off to obey her, while Mrs. Raymond 
went into the drawing-room, where she found 
her husband looking out of the window. She 
joined him there, and they stood silently, hand 
in hand, 

**T shall be so glad to have Madeline back,’ 
she said at length. “I do hope she is happy.” 

“ Hippy, my dear? of course she is; she has 
everything in the world to make her so—a good 
husband, and a beautiful home—I might say 
homes, for Arthur has a fiue place in the 
Midiands, and the Abvey is hers also, although 
they insist on our retaining possession of it—and 
she has ev ry luxury and comfort which wealth 
can purchase for her. 

“Yes, yes, she has all this, and more ; she has 
Arthur's love. She should be happy, aud yet to- 
day I feel nervous and uncertain about her 
future, as though evil days were in store fur 
her.” 

* Nonsense, wife ! you are surely too sensible 
to give way to such fancies, I feared at one 
time that Godfrey might give us some trouble, 
he looked so evil when Arthur befrieuded us. I 
thought he might have tried to throw some 
obstacle in the way of their marriage ; but he has 
done nothing, so 1 suppose he has thought better 
of his vindictiveness.” 

“ Hush! I hear wheels ;” and Mrs, Raymond 
ran to tbe hall-door, her husband following more 
lei-urely. 

“My darling, welcome home!” cried the 
mother, flinging her arms about her daughter's 
neck, 

Then she held her further off, and looked at 
her. 

“ T need not ask how Arthur has treated you ; 
your improved looks speak for themselves, 
Thank Heaven, you are happy !” 

“T rejoice to héar you say my wife is looking 
well,” said Sir Arthur, as he kissed Mrs. Riy- 
m nd’s cheek, and shook his father-in-law’s 
hand, “I need hardly tell you how J have 
enjvyed our two months of travelling, and I 
think Madeline has been pleased too; but this 
home coming is Lest of all. The honeymoon is 
only playing at being married ; the bride and 
bridegroom bave so many toys to amu-e them 
while it lasts. But now our real life will begin, 
and the time bas come vhen I can test my 
ability to make my darling happy.” 

They had passed into the drawing-room now 
and he clasped his wife’s hand as he spoke, while 
she glanced up at him affectionately. 

“With such love as yours, Artbur, I ought 
indeed to be satisfie', and, believe me, I do know 
its value, and feel that it is far more than F 
de-erve,” 








went briskly on, 


out the little church. 





He stooped and kissed the hand he held with 
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gees movement, and Mrs, Raymond smiled at 
11m, 

* Ah, Arthur, you are still a lover.” 

“ Yes, mother,” he returned cheerfully, “and 
I always mean to be, for, do you know, I hold 
the theory that if a man do not make love to his 
wife, some one else will.” 

Mrs. Raymond laughed. 

“ Madeline,” she said, “you do not keep your 
husband in order. A couple of months ago he 
would not have ventured to make such a saucy 
speech, But I must confess there is some truth 
in the remark—we women do expect attention, 
and cannot do without devotion.” 

Madeline had turned, and was looking at the 
sea, and tears gathered in her eyes. 

Mr. Raymond had drawn his son-in-law from 
po room, and the mother and daughter were 
aione, 

““ What has saldened you, Madeline?” asked 
Mrs. Raymond, placing her arms about her. 

“ Tt is the sea, mother ; it always does when I 
first return to it,” she replied a little wearily. 

“T am sorry, darling. I had hoped that ere 
now you would have learnt to love your hus- 
band,” returned her mother regretfully. 

“T shall never forget Cecil,” she answered, 
“nor can I love any other as I could have loved 
him. Had he lived, mother, what could any 
other man have been to me—even Arthur ?” 

Then she looked up ard saw her mother’s face. 

“ Do not be saddened, mother mine,” she said 
gently. “I am as happy as I can ever be, and I 
am, oh! so grateful to Arthur for all his 
goodness to me. Mother, he is faultless, if 
human nature can be so. He would have been a 
worthy Knight of the Round Table. I am 
proud of my husband, and he well deserves my 
pride. See, he is coming back.” 

“ Then dry your eyes, darling ; do not let him 
find you in tears.” 

“T have no secrets from Arthur,” she replied, 
smiling through the dew-drops. “Take father 
away, and I will tell him why I have been 
weeping.” 

Mrs. Raymond turned to the door,”and as she 
— it, she called to her husband to follow 

ner, 

“ Petticoat government,” laughed Mr. Ray- 
mond, as he went after her. ‘‘ Don’t you give 
way to it, Arthur!” 

Madeline drew her husband to her side, and 
looked into his face. 

“Arthur, I have been crying,” she said. “ Sit 
here and let me tell you why.” 

“Crying? so you have; what has vexed my 
pet ? ” 

“Nothing. It was the sight of the sea upset 
me. Do you know what it brought to my 
mind ?” 

“No, love; howcan I? But I love you 80, 
Madeline, that I should like to be able to 
read your thoughts, if only that I might antici- 
pate your every wish,” he answered fondly. 

“Would you not be afraid of what you might 
find in my heart, Arthur ?” she asked half sadly, 
while yet she smiled, 

“No, Madeline, no ghost of the past should 
scare away my happiness. My wife, I live to hear 
you say one day—‘/ love you,’ spcntaneously—of 
your own free will; and, Madeline, my heart 
tells me that that day will come!” 

Madeline looked at him with emotion. 

“Arthur, how good you are,” she said in a low 
voice. “I could almost say it now ; yet only a 
few minutes ago, the sight of that white sail, and 
that blue sea, were too much for me, and sent my 
heart out to another. Arthur, can you forgive 
me? We are not free agents in these matters, 
surely? I want so much to forget the past. I 
want to remember only your kindness and your 
love—and a breath of wind, a summer cloud, the 
perfume of a flower, bring back to me Cecil’s 
memory. Yet, when the vision is past, and your 
dear, gentle voice, falls once more upon my ear, 
{ know how much you are to me, my 

band.” 

Sir Arthur took her hands gently within his 
own. 

“Tam the reality, my darling—the rest are but 
dreams and visions—they will pass, and our 


wife. My love will never fail you, Madeline. 
We shall soon now be going to our home. I hope 
ere this, all is settled about the Manor House, and 
my mother will leave you to your domestic 
duties and pleasures. Your young life has been 
clouded for a time, my Madeline, but I hope and 
believe the sunshine of bright and prosperous 
days, will dispel every sad thought, and leave you 
full of joy and peace,” 

“Your patience and gentle words have dis- 
pelled them already,” she answered. affection- 
ately. “Oh, Arthur, how I wish the past had 
never been, that I had loved you from childhood 
instead of Cecil, you, and you only. That would 
be such a love as you deserve ; such a love as I 
would gladly render you. 

Sir Arthur was deeply moved. He knelt by 
her side, and placed his arms about her lovingly. 

“My darling—my wife—the love is coming ; it 
is growing day by day. If I had a reality to 
combat, then I should despair, for I know how 
steadfast your heart is, and how deeply you 
loved another. If Cecil Vernon had lived, I 
would not have ventured to make you my wife, 
knowing well that if his voice were ever again to 
plead to you, your dear heart needs must answer 
it. But he has gone to his rest, darling. His 
happiness is complete, and Madeline, he would 
have you happy too. Forget the old, sweet 
dreams, dear girl, and give yourself to me entirely, 
and, my love, you shall never regret it.” 

“T will try to be all you wish, Arthur,” she 
answered with moist eyes. “I am happy, your 
love has made me so,” 


- . * . 


The following morning Sir Arthur and his wife 
went over early to call upon Lady Deering, and 
received a warm and affectionate welcome from 
her, remaining with her for luncheon at her 
desire ; and when they returned to the Abbey, 
Mrs. Raymond was out, so they were alone 
together. 

Sir Arthur himself took off her hat, and drew 
her within the shelter of his arms, in a very 
lover-like fashion, and neither of them heard the 
door of the spacions drawing-room open. 

Thomas was in love with Sally, and quite 
understood the baronet’s feelings, and told him- 
self he should not care to be caught thus him- 
self ; so he went out again, and re-opened the 
door with a great noise ; letting it bang after 
him as he re-entered ; and Madeline started from 
her husband’s embrace. 

“Ten thousand pardons, my lady, but it must 
have been the draught. Currants is that sharp 
in spring time,” he said, apologetically. 

“Of course, they want the summer sun to 
ripen them,” said Sir Arthur, “and they will have 
it now, for June will soon be here ; but I say, 
Thomas, you did that very well, you're a ready 
fellow.” 

“ Well, sir,” he answered, unable to suppress 
a grin ; “‘Toojors pray,’ is as good a text as I 
remember.” 

Sir Arthur broke into a hearty laugh. 

“T should like you to give me chapter and verse 
for it,” he said. 

Thomas was not to be beaten, He was a 
decided wag iu his own way, and he rubbed his 
head as though to make it emit a new idea. 

“T ain’t much given to literature, sir,” he 
answered at length, “though the leading harticles 
and the police reports do ’old a certain hinterest 
for me ; but the text as I mentioned comes from 
‘ Proverbs ’"—chapter and verse forgot.” 

“Good, guod, a sharp answer. But what have 
you there ?” as the man slowly presented a silver 
salver with a letter upon it. 

“A letter for her ladyship, and it was to be 
delivered immediate, and a’hanswer would be 
called for.” 

“ Who left it?” 

Thomas shook his head. 

“The indiwiddle was a stranger, sir—not one 
of these parts I should say, by his manners. We 
Kentish people have civil tongues in our ’eads, 
but there is some countries, I understand, where 
they’ve got no manners, and the few customs 
they has is objectionable. The person who 


brought that note, sir, I should say come from one 





love will deepen and remain—I have no fear, my 


Saying which Thomas turned to the door, and 
left her ladyship to look at the missive. 

A cloud passed over her speaking face. 

“his letter is from Mr. Godfrey,” she said, 
with a strange contraction as of fear about her 
heart. ‘ What can he have to say to me?” 
“The quickest way to find out is to lcok and 
see,” laughed her husband, as she stood gazing 
at the envelope. 

She obeyed him at once, and another letter 
fell from it, which Sir Arthur stooped and picked 
up for her. 

As she received it from his hands, a great 
trembling seized upon her, and she sank into a 
chair. 

“ Arthur, it is Cecil’s writing,” she said, piti- 
fully. ‘Where can it have been all this time? 
It is cruel, cruel, to have sent it now.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Godfrey’s letter will explain 
matters,” suggested Sir Arthur, sensibly. “I am 
sorry for this, darling.” 

“ Read it—read it,” she said, pressing the open 
sheet into his hand. “I cannot.” 

He took it from her and read aloud,— 

“Mr. Godfrey presents his compliments to 
Lady Deering, and is glad to be able to send her 
good news. ‘ 

“He will do himself the pleasure of calling 
shortly to congratulate her in person.” 

Madeline was sitting with the other letter 
clasped tightly in her hand, with a scared look 
upon her face. N 

“Tt is all Persian and Hebrew to me, darling,” 
said Sir Arthur, kindly, “ but since the news is 
good, why look so alarmed? Come, read your 
note, and I will stroll on the terrace and smoke a 
cigar,” saying which, he kissed her, and went out 
of the open window to the garden beyond. 


CHAPTER XI 
PARTED FOR EVER. 


WueEn he returned Madeline was sitting there 
still ; she did not seem to have moved since he 
left her, and the old look of fear had deepened in 
her beautiful face. 

“ Arthur, Arthur! I had better not read it,” 
she said, in an agitated voice, “I must not read 
it. Do you understand it is from Cecil Vernon ? 
No doubt they are his parting words to me 
before he died. Oh! why did they not come 
before? They would have comforted me then, 
but now I have begun a new life I want to 
forget. Icould then have put them away with 
the past ; now they will haunt me! What shall 
I do, Arthur ?” 

“J wish to Heaven they had come sooner or 
not at all!” returned the baronet, passionately ; 
“but, Madeline, I can trust my wife. Read 
your lover’s parting words.” 

And he walked resolutely away to the window 
and turned his back not to witness her emotion. 

“T would not have her think I watch her,” he 
thought, as he stood looking out tosea. “My 
poor girl! I would that I could have spared her 
this needless grief. I hope there has been no 
treachery ; but why has this letter come through 
Mr. Godfrey ? and why did it not come before!” 
and once more he walked on to the Terrace. 

Poor Madeline sat still like one transfixed. 

“His writing,” she murmured; “how a 
thousand memories crowd around. His parting 
words of love—words of love from Cecil,” and 
her voice sounded so soft as she uttered his name 
that she started. “I dare not read them,” she 
cried, tears springing to her eyes. “Cecil— 
Cecil, even from the grave you must not speak to 
me now ; I am the wife of another. Had he, my 
husband, been a less good man,” she added, in 
agitation, “I had read them still, but, oh! he 
trusts me. He is so kind, so patient, so grateful 
for the little love I give him, that I dare not!” 

Then she raised her voice and called to him. 

“ Arthur, come—come and help me against 
myself.” 

‘And he went to her and took her in his arms, 
and held her to his breast lovingly. 

“Madeline, my wife, what is it?” he asked, 
tenderly. 





of them, both by the looks and speech of ’im.” 


“ Arthur, I am afraid to read Cecil’s letter. I 
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would love you only now. His words may stir 
the old deep love in my heart, which I have so 
striven to lay in his grave to rest. Let not his 
own words awake them to life again. Only 
yesterday I told oo I was happy, and now— 
now—one sight of lines he has penned—— Oh! 
Arthur, bid me not read that letter. See, I have 
not broken the seal. Let me show my loving 
trust in you. Open it yourself. Read it, dear, 
and tell me what you will; what you think I 
ought to hear—ought to know.” 

“ Madeline, can you thus trust me? Heaven 
bless you for it; you shall never regret your con- 
fidence. Your lover’s words shall be more sacred 
in my eyes than Holy writ, and faithfully will I 
tell you all you ought to hear.” 

And he broke the seal. 

She could not bear to watch him peruse those 
lines ; she sprang to her feet, and paced the room 
in agitation, while Sir Arthur seated himself and 
began to read with a grave face, As he went on 
a wave of agony swept over it. 

He started violently, and pressed his hand to 
his brow, and uttered a low cry of pain. 

Madeline stopped and looked at him, but his 
eyes were fixed upon the paper, and he was 
reading still. 

When he had finished it, he put it back into 
the envelope with a strange, stunned, far-off look, 
and a groan escaped his lips. He seemed to have 
forgotten his wife’s presence in his own great 


Dy. 

He sprang to his feet with despair marked 
upon his handsome face, and she watched him 
with her hand pressed to her heart, and her eyes 
staring at him in actual terror. 

“Merciful Heaven guide me!” he exclaimed 
with an exceeding bitter cry. 

“She trusted me, I cannot deceive her ; not 
though my life’s happiness, my life itself is 
marred !” 

Then he became aware of her presence. Their 
eyes met, and he advanced towards her with un- 
steady steps. 

“Madeline,” he said in a strange, stricken 
voice, ‘‘ Madeline, you will never love me now! 
Cecil Vernon is alive and well, and true to you. 
Great Heavens! what have I done? I have 
spoilt your life—I who would have shielded you 
from every care. My own agony is bad enough 
to bear, but to think that by my very love I have 
brought this upon you. Oh, Madeline, my wife ! 
I cannot sever the tie which binds us together, I 
cannot set you free!” 

She stood looking in his face, her own blanched 
and bloodless. There was a wondrous fire in her 
eyes before which he quailed, for he saw no love 
in them, but anger and harshness, ‘Then the 
anger died out, and she looked at him pitifully. 

_ “You rave, Arthur, you rave! you say Cecil 
lives, but he died nearly a year and a half ago ; 
you forget, I saw the announcement of his death 
in the West Indian paper myself. Mr. Godfrey 
brought it my father, and I have that paper 
still. It was of yellow fever he died, and now 
you say he is alive and well! On, what can you 
mean, Arthur? Why tell me this who loved 
him? I trusted you, have you the heart to jest.” 

“Jest, child!” he echoed bitterly ; “jest, 
when my soul ie torn, my heart is breaking, and 
now I must tear your heart and soul. Oh! my 
darling! ” he added passionately, “if you could 
love me enough, if you could trust me to be 
silent,” 

Then he drew himself together with a strong 
effort. 

“But no, it cannot be,” he said firmly ; “it 
would be unmanly, cowardly. Another has been 
wronged, and both he and you must know the 
truth, There has been treachery of the deepest 
dye but, Madeline, remember this—JZ have been 
no party to it.” 

2 I am sure of that,” she said softening. 

__. Thank you, thank you for those words, Made- 

line—Cecil Vernon is alive. The report of his 
death was a lie got up, I fear, on purpose to de- 
<eive you. His letter is many months old, but 
it was written when he heard of your father’s 
troubles, written to tell you that he was doing 
well, and to assure you of his faithfulness, and he 
was coming home in August to claim you.” 








He had told it all bravely, but she could not 





see his generosity then. He had not deceived 
her in the smallest particular, but all she felt was 
a keen sense of resentment at the wrong done to 
her, and a bitter recollection of what was, and 
what might have been. 

She had no reasoning power for the time being, 
her brain was on fire, she recked little what she 
said. 

“To claim me!” she cried bitterly, “and you 
tell me that you have stolen me from him?” 

‘Spare me, Madeline!” he answered, a shade 
of indignation in his voice ; “I did it in igno- 
rance, a8 you are well aware ; how could I ever 
dream so cruel a deception had been practised ?” 

‘*How indeed? and I, Heaven forgive me, I 
knew I loved him all the time. I knew it, and I 
bartered myself for position and comfort,” and 
she beat her hands together despairingly. 

“Not so, do not reproach yourself ; you did it 
for your parents’ ake and for mine. You are 
free from blame.” 

“Free from blame,” she answered passionately, 
“Tam not free from blame; I ought to have 
been faithful to Cecil, faithful to my love ; then 
—then—all would have been well ; I should have 
been the wife of the man I love, and in time 
you would have found some one who could have 
given you heart for heart, instead of a withered, 
broken affection such as mine ; and I should have 
been spared the remorse and misery which I must 
ever feel—to know what might have been, and to 
realize what is—this is my punishment !.” 

He went to her with outstretched hands, but 
see thrust him from her. 

** Do not touch me,” she cried wildly. ‘‘ Arthur, 
we must part ; Iam Cecil Vernon’s. I love him 
with all my heart ! ” 

_ Mr. Godfrey stepped in at the’ window at this 
moment, with an insolent smile. . 

“Sir Arthur, I wish you joy!” he said. 
“Lady Deering, let me congratulate you both 
upon your marriage, and upon the recovery of 
your old lover. The news was a little late, per- 
haps, but doubtless it has eased your mind to 
know that he is alive and ‘well, for you were so 
very fond of him. The report which found its 
way into the papers was erroneous. Sorry Ver- 
non’s letter was detained, but as things have 
turned out, I suppose it dves not matter.” 

A thousand fires flashed from Madeline’s 


eyes. 

we Not matter that you lied to me!” she cried 
with utter scorn. “You knew that he was not 
dead—I doubt that he was ever ill. Not matter, 
that he will now believe me faithless, I who loved 
him more than life. Not matter, that his belief 
in womanhood, in truth itself, will be shattered. 
Not matter, that his life is desolate, that mine is 
made miserable for ever, that I must bring 
wretchedness to my husband’s home — that 


“Your ladyship seems affected,” said Mr. God- 
frey with a cold sneer, “Well! we are quits! 
I told you I was not vanquished. I have had my 
revenge. You did me the honour to despise my 
love; Sir Arthur Deering was a better match, but 
his happiness has been short-lived, I interrupted 
a very affecting scene. You feared to shrink 
from my touch, and I have had the satisfaction to 
see you shrink from his.” 

“Mr, Godfrey,” said the baronet with sup- 
pressed rage, “you shall answer for this. For 
every word ~~ have spoken you shall feel the 
taste of my horsewhip.” 

“You vile creature,” cried Madeline with 
queenly scorn, “Heaven’s vengeance will fall 
upon you for your cruelty and treachery, and 
when you are dying—when you are face to face 
with your Maker, and the great hereafter, you 
will shrink and cower, and fear to die, and Heaven 
will turn away its compassion from you. Go, go! 
and never let me see your traitor face again!” 
and she pointed to the open window with a 
gesture of dignity and unmitigated contempt. 

He felt the truth of her words, degraded and 
fallen as he was, and conscience stricken, he 
obeyed her, without another word. 

Then she sank into a chair, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“The storm has passed,” she said faintly, “ see, 
Arthur, how I tremble!” 

“Poor child !” he answered sadly, and stoop- 





ing kissed her upon the brow with a quiet inten- 
sity of feeling. 

“ Good-bye, Madeline,” he said. “ May you be 
happier without me, than you have ever been 
with me.” 

She lifted her eyes’ wearily. 

“ Are you going away ?” she asked weakly. 

“Yes, Madeline—I obey you—It is better for 
you and better for me that we should part. I 
could not bear to see you shrink from me again. 
You love Cecil Vernon—and I have unintention- 
ally wronged him—I am going to Jamaica to tell 
him all. I will make him see, that you are guilt- 
less of all blame. He shall know the whole truth. 
Heaven bless and comfort you Madeline—as you 
love him—so I love you. Good-bye.” 

Once more he kissed her, then turned away, 
and left her. 

She sat there as one stunned, and the afternoon 
faded—the bright sun set, and as the shadows 
fell, she shivered, and her senses seemed to come 
to life. ‘ 

“Oh! what have I done? what have I done?” 
she moaned. “ Why was language given us, 
only to turn our best friends away with our bitter 
words? Why were minds given us, only to be 
distraught with sorrow? Why were hearts given 
us, only to break ?” 

And she rocked herself to and fro with a 
pitiful movement, her whole soul filled with 
despair. 

Mrs. Raymond entered the room, and stopped 
in pained surprise at the state she was in. 

“ My darling, what is it?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Mother,” she answered with quiet despair, 
“Mr. Godfrey has deceived us all; cruelly de- 
ceived us, Cecil is alive and well, and has written 
to say he is coming home to claim me—too late— 
too late. And mother, mother, Arthur, and I 
have parted for ever.” 

“For ever! not so darling,” replied her mother 
incredulously, “it is all sad enough without that, 
my poor child ; but Arthur will soon come back. 
He loves you too well to stay away long.” 

But days passed into weeks, weeks into months, 
months into years, and he did not return ; and 
once only did he write to her after his arrival at 
Jamaica, to tell her that he had kept his promise 
— Cecil Vernon knew all, and did not blame 

er. 

He kept another promise too, for he 
soundly thrashed Mr. Godfrey before leaving 


England. 
(To be continued.) 








AUNT DIANA’S INHERITANCE. 


—0:— 
(Continued from page 561.) 


Mr. Forest had long ago heard all the contents 
of Aunt Diana’s will, and now Lord Desmond 
confided to him his wife’s strange fancy. It 
seemed possible that Oliver Forest, who remem- 
bered Lewis Seymour, might be able to recall 
some particulars of his widow’s doings in the 
year following his death. The letter on which 
they had relied was useless, the address being 
simply Sea View Cottage, which told nothing. 

Mr. Forest rubbed his forehead, a practice of 
his when puzzled. 

“T met Lewis Seymour once or twice at his 
sistér’s, but I never saw his wife till some years 
after his death. I can tell you one thing, he died 
at Dovercourt, a little place near Harwich. I 
remember, because poor Lucy—she was half an 
American, you know—always thought it meant a 
part of Dover. He was ill a good long while.” 

“ And there were two children there?” 

“Certainly, because Lucy thought the Grant 
family ought to have adopted Ada, I remember 
a dim impression that Ada was the mother’s 
favourite, and hearing that Noel, a pretty, 
delicate child, fretted after her father.” 

* And, asa lawyer, do you think there can be 
any grounds for my wife’s theory ?” 


“T can’t say, but I’m not particularly busy just - 


now, as it’s the long vacation. Suppose you and 
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I run down to Dovercourt and make inquiries. I 
wouldu’t ¢rop a word to your brother and May.” 

Lord De-mond caught at the idea, he kad 
taken a great fancy to Mr. Forest, they could put 
up at the Great Eastern Hote), at Harwich, and 
make the expedition one of bu-iness and pleasure 
combined. 

“ Remember Seymour was ill for weeks,” said 
the lawyer, “therefore he must have had a 
doctor. He was buried at Dovercourt ; presum- 
ab'y he had a tombstone,” 

“ That won't help us if things-are as we hope. 
Mrs. Seymour would not be simple enough to put 
the true name on the ste.” 

The churchyard at Dovercourt did not help 
them at all. Either Lewis Seymour had a 
nameless grave or he had been interred alse 
where. A talk with an old man “tidying up” 
threw a little light on the subject. 

“ Sixteen year ago, a fiue, handsome gent, you 
say, his wife and two ch.ldren. Yes, he died here 
right enough, but he was buried in a cemetery a 
few miles off. His widow wished it so, and as she 
paid the fees no one could prevent. I'm not 
likely to forget the Seymours, sir. seeing they 
had my lodgings for four months and my eldest 
daughter was nurse to the little girl who died.” 

Lord Desmond slipped half-a-sovereign into 
the old man’s horny hand. 

“A very g:eat deal depends on proving which 
of Mr, Seymour’s children died. If you can help 
us to settle that question I shall be most 
grateful.” 

“ Law, sir, it can’t be a question, the poor 
gentleman never had bur one child, the other 
girl was his step-daughter, a fine, bouncing 
miss, of ten or tweive, with a fearful temper of 
her own, aud as like her mother as two peas.” 

“A large fortune is at stake,” said Lord Des- 
mond, slowly. ‘ It was left to Lewis Seymour’s 
daughter... Ir is now claimed by a young 
lady residing with Mrs. Seymour, who is repre- 
sented as the child of her second marriage.” 

“Then I reckon you’ve been imposed or, 
gentlemen. Mr, Seymour's little girl had fair 
hair and blue eyes, she was a fragile creature, 
and she just fretted herself into the grave after 
her father died. I never remembered to have 
heard her christened name. Baby they called her 
when she lived with us, and Baby they put on 
her tombstone.” 

* And you would swear to this ?” 

“T would, sir, and Dr. Morris, who attended 
both Mr. Seymour and the child, would say the 
same. Many’s the time his wife has taken Miss 
Ada home for the day, because her. tautrums dis- 
turbed her little sister.” 

Dr. Morris confirmed the old gardener’s 
testimony. He declared that he gave the certifi 
care of death in the name of Noel Seymour, and 
that no one in the place at the time would forget 
the child’s death. 

“She was a beantiful little creature, and I do 
think her father’s only joy. I hate gossip, but it 
is nv secret to tell you poor Mr. Seymour was 
grievously unhappy. His wife was beneath him 
in heart and mind. She cared nothing for him 
or his child. Her whole heart was wrapped up 
iu her first-born.” 

“| think,” said Mr. Forest, as they journeyed 
back to Richmond, “ we have done a good piece 
of work, Lord Desmond.” 

“T fancy Albert Swan will have some difficulty 
in getting his money,” was the quiet reply. 

Two days later three gentlemen called at 
Sycamore Cottage—Mr. Hicks, Oliver Forest and 
Alan Desmond, They went straight to the point 
at once. The certificate of Noel Seymour's 
death they told the widow was in their possession. 
A dozen independent witnesses were ready to 
come forward and swear that the child buried 
in the same grave as Lewis Seymour was his 
own, while the girl who left Dovercourt after the 
second funeral was Ada Grant, the daughter of 
Mrs. Seymour’s first husband. 

“We know everything,” said Mr. Hicks to the 
widow—*“ how, in the name of your dead child, 
you obtained money from Miss Desmond, how 
you kept aloof from any creature who had 
kuown your story; and how, finally, you pre- 
sented Ada Grant, then fifteen, to Mrs. Forest 
as her niece, observing that your family were 





rema: kable for attaining their full g owth young. 
Until the real Noel would have bven eighteen 
you uever offered Miss Desmond a visit from the 
false one. Then you began to angle for an invi- 
tation to Whiteladies, thinking, I suppose, it 
would be easier to represent a woman of twenty- 
five as a girl in her teens than to pass off a girl 
as a child.” 

Mrs. Seymour sobbed hysterically ; Noel treated 
them to a piece of her tongue, which proved to 
them Alan had had in more ways than one & 
lucky escape. Then Mr, Hicks demanded a full 
confession of the conspiracy, offering as an 
alternative prosecution fur conspiracy and fraud. 
By the next morning the confession reached The 
Retreat, but the Seymours were wise in their 
generation ; long before then they had left Rich. 
mond, carrying with them the remains of Albert 
Swan's loan, some seven or eight hundred pounds 
—ample to convey the two adventuresses to 
another land, and establish them there under 
another identity. No news of Mrs. Seymour or 
her daughter ever reached the Desmonds, and 
Albert Swan felt inclined to tear his hair as 
he was forced to admit that, sharp practitioner 
though he was, for once he had been outwitted. 

Alan married May one sunshiny October day, 
and took her home to Whiteladies, which held 
high festival in their honour. Noel Seymour’s 
death fifteen years before, of course, made Aunt 
Diana’s condition of his marrying her null and 
void. It was a very nice legal question, a great 
authority declared, whether the property came to 
Alan or the will became null and void, but Lord 
Desmond, with true disinterestedness, declared 
that he, for one, would never benefit at his brother's 
expense ; and, as the will specially provided the 
property should revert to Alan when Noel Sey- 
mour died there could be no doubt of its being 
lawfully his. 

The question was threshed out by three 
emivent authorities, and, at last, they declared 
themselves perfectly content that Alan Des- 
mond was his aunt’s heir, and the legal question 
being thus satisfactorily settled, Mr. and Mrs, 
Desmond took possession of their beautiful home, 
Grace pointing out to Alan that, after all, he had 
fulfilled his annt’s last wish, and made her old 
lover's grandchild mistress of Whiteladies. 

And Alan smiles, very well content, with the 
goods the gods have given him, and quite certain 
May’s love was his when he had no chance of 
Aunt Drana’s INHERITANCE. 


(THE END.]} 








FACETIA. 





As a regiment, headed by its band, marched 
by, a little boy remarked: ‘'I say, ma, what is 
the use of all those soldiers who don’t play ?” 

Sue: ‘‘ Am I the first girl you ever proposed 
to, darling?” He (sincerely): ‘‘ No; but you 
are the only girl who ever accepted me.” 

Sue: “I dcen’t believe you love me as much 
as you did before we were married.” He: “Just 
as much as ever I did ; perhaps not so much as 
I said I did.” 

Mrs. McBrive: ‘‘I wish you would tell me 
why Patti calls everyone of her tours a ‘ fa ewell 
tour.’” Mr. McBride: ‘‘ Doesn’t she fare well 
every time?” 

“WaT are marsupials?” asked the teacher. 
“ Avimals that have pouches in their stomachs,” 
replied the boy. ‘‘And what do they have 
pouches for?” ‘*To crawl into and conceal 
themselves in when they are pursued.” 

ProsecuTInc ATTORNEY (in the murder trial) : 
‘Did you notice anything peculiar in the appear- 
ance of this man?” Algy: ‘‘ Ya-a-a-s, sir,” 
* Ah, you did; and what was it?” ‘Aw, his 
trowsahs weren’t cweased, ye know.” 

Tue story is told of John Wesley that, sitting 
at a table spread with every luxury, he was 
jogged by his neighbour with the jocose remark, 
“Ah, Brother Wesley, not much self-denial 
here.” “No,” was the calm reply, “ but a fine 
field for its exercise.” 





**T NEVER pretend to knew a thing that I do 
not,” remarked Brown. “ When I don’t know a 
thing, I say at once, ‘I don’t know.’” ** A very 
proper course,” said Fogg ; ‘f but how m»noton- 
ous your couversation must be, Brown.” 


He: ‘‘Wonderful score that of Heury’s ! 
Why, he hit the bali’s eye nine times in su:-ces- 
sien yesterday!” She: ‘‘ Yes ; but just think 
of the sufferings of that poor bull, Men are so 
cruel!” ' 

Smitey : ‘ Dabbs is a wonderful artist in some 
things. He drew a glaxs of beer recently se natur- 
ally that one felt like drinking it.” “Isaw a 
fellow draw a glass of beer to-day so naturally 
that I did drink it.” 


Mrs. Keen: ‘ Yes, I hear she walks in her 
sleep.” Mra Sharp: ‘‘ Walk in her sleep? Oh, 
no, my dear Mrs. Keen. She might drive in her 
sleep, but she has tvo much regerd for appear- 
ances to walk.” 

‘Wat's the matter? You look so sd.” 
“My rich old uncle’s state of health troubles 
me.” “ Why, I saw hi:o a little while ago. and 
he seemed to enjoy perfect health.” “ That is 
exactly what troubles me!” 

One Rich Fatuer: “I think it is the best 
plan for your sou to marry my daughter, and in 
that way we can.keep the money iu the family.” 
The other R. F.: ‘‘ My dear friend, you dou’t 
know my son.” 

Mr. YouncuusBanpD: ‘‘I’m just about dead, 
putting down this carpet.” Wife: ‘‘ The carpet 
is net heavy.” ‘No, but I have to work in such 
acramped position.” ‘* Nonserse, my dear ; 
just imagine you were on your bicycle!” 

A supcE in c ossing the Irish Channel one 
stormy night, knocked against a well-known 
witty lawyer, who was suffering terribly from sea 
sickness, ‘‘Can I do anything for you,” said the 
judge. ‘“‘ Yes,” gasped the seasick lawyer. “I 
wish your lordship would overrule this motion.” 

Miss PiInKERLEY: “ Isn’t it a pity that all the 
good-looking people can’t be clever, and all the 
clever people good-looking?” Young Puthisfoot- 
init: “ Yes, indeed it is, Miss Pinkerley. But tell 
me, if you had your choice, which would you 
be?” 


Farmer Hawsuck: ‘‘ How’s Bill doin’ now, 
since he went to Melbourne?” Farmer Gee Up: 
‘* Oh, he’s doing fine. He writes that he’s run- 
nin’ an Egyptian Bank.” ‘’Why, that’s a funny 
name for a bank.” ‘‘ Wall, I s’pose it’s Egyp- 
tian ; he says it’s a Pharaoh bank.” 

‘*THOosE foreigners are too horrid for any- 
thing!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What have they. beeu 
doing ?” ‘‘ Why, that officer I was speaking to 
asked me if I could speak French.” “ And do 
you?” “Why, of course Ido, Hadn’t I been 
speaking French to him for half an hour ?” 

“ Now, which kind of music do you desire to 
become proficient in?” said the professor to the 
new pupil. “Oh, classical, by all means,” 
replied the young woman, “I am very glad to 
hear you express this preference.” “Yes!” 
“ When you play classical music hardly anybody 
knows whether you wake a mistake or not.” 

He was really a man in a grocery-shop, but on 
Sunday afternoon, mounted on a high horse, he 
looked as if he might be a major of volunteers 
He was potting on more than usual dignity and 
grace, for there were several ladies admiring lim. 
He was satisfied in his mind that he was creating 
a great impression, when a small boy on the 
pavement cried out, “‘ Hey!” He looked round. 
So did the ladies. “I say, mister,” contiuued 
the boy, “last night you only gave me five 
candles for a sixpence ; I oughter got six.” 

A NURSE was trying to amuse her patient—a 
boy about sixteen, who was just recovering from 
a very severe attack of pneumonia—by telling 
him little experiences she had had in her nursing 
career. One story she told was about a young 
fellow with typhoid fever. She said one day, 
when he was delirious, he asked her to marry 
him. Immediately a voice from under the b:«l- 
clothes said, “ My goodness ! he must have be«n 
delirious.” The nurse, who was about thirty-+!< 
and very plain, never tried that way of amusing 
him again, 
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SOCIETY. 


THE Queen is expected to reside at Balmoral, 
until Thursday, November 16th, when the Court 
will return to Windsor Castle. 

THE Princesses of Wales took extra-sized 
vameras to Norway with a view to collecting 
«ome more pictures for the large album which 
the Princess of Wales is compiling as a record of 
all her travels. 

It was a curious characteristic of the late 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha that he was con- 
t unally anxious to have a voice in the manage- 
vent of affairs beyond the limits of his own little 
principality. 

Peacock feathers are the latest novelty in 
Paris at the present moment for ladies’ hats, 
ouly instead of being used in their natural form, 
uuless they belong to the tail of a white pea- 
.ock, they are dyed green, red, blue, cr more 
often black. 

THE Princess of Wales is very well, and always 
likes the autumn better than any other part of 
ihe year, as her Royal Highness spends it quietly 
awong her relatives in Denmark and England, 
ind is free to do what is most pleasing to her 
without remark, 

Tue Grand Duke of Hesse, and his sister, 
Priucess Alix, are expected in England early in 
October, aud will be the gueats of the Queen at 
8 Jmoral, and later, of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Sandringham. 

Tue Duke of Edinburgh will, henceforward be 
known as the Duke Alfred of Saxe-Cuburg and 
Gotha. His Royal Highness’s inheritance is an 
important one, including a large private fortune, 
‘nd mavy beautiful castles and estates in Ger- 
many. 

THE Queen has given the Duke of Connaught 
the Royal Pavilion at Aldershot to make what 
u-e he likes of the place during his command at 
the big camp, but the Aldershot Royal Com- 
mander’s official residence is to be at Govern- 
ment House, where he will lunch every day, and 
reakfast, dine, and sleep, at Bagshot, which was 
his custom when he commanded a brigade at 
Aldershot, 

CLARENCE Hovsk, which has been the town 
residence of the Duke of Ediuburgh since his 
inarriage, will shortly be granted to the Duke 
‘f Connaught who now has apartments in Buck- 
ingham Palace. The Duke of Edirburgh has 
expended a considerable amount of money on 
Clarence House, and he enlarged it at his own 
expense. Clarence House, which was for many 
vears the residence of the late Princess Augusta, 
s officially regarded as being a portion of St. 
Janes’s Palace, , 

THe Emperor of Russia is going to confer the 
Order of St. Andrew upon the Duke of York, and 
the Duchess will receive the Order of St. 
‘atherine. Both these Orders were founded by 
Peter the Great. The St. Andrew ranks with 
our Garter, the- Golden Fleece of Spain, the 
lick Eagle of Prussia, and the St. Stephen of 
Hungary. The ribbon is light blue, and the 
‘usignia inelude a gold collar-chain and an eight- 
pointed star, with a blue eagle on it, which the 
Czar always presents in brilliants. A Knight 
o! Sr. Andrew belongs ipso facto, to the Order of 
St. Alexander Newsky, which his a pink ribbon, 
‘ red enamelled cross, and a six-pointed star. 
"his also was founded by Peter the Great, and 
i's motto is “ Zatroudi iotechestvo’’ — for 
tatigues and the fatherland. The Order of St. 
Catherine, which is the second in Russia, is for 
ladies only, and the Empress is the Grand 
Mistress, The ribbon is pink with a silver 
order, and from it is suspended an image of 
St. Catherine, and the members also wear a 
silver star, with a white cross on a red ground. 
(‘he Princess of Wales and the Duchess of 
"Jinburgh nearly always wear the St. Catherine 
t Drawing Rooms, and the Queen sometimes 
‘splays it. It is reserved for Sovereigns and 
“incesses and a few ladies of the very highest 
vnk, This Order was founded by Peter the 
‘reat as @ memorial of the services rendered 
, “i wife during his campaign against the 
LUurKS, 


STATISTICS. 


ASTRONOMERS say there are 50(,000,000 suns. 

THE average life of a ship is about twenty-six 
years. 

THE progeny of a pair of rabbits, in ten years, 
will number 70,000,000. 

THE flags to be hoisted at one time in signal- 
ling at sea never exceed four. It is an interesting 
arithmetical fact that with eighteen variously 
coloured flags, and never more than four at a 
time, no fewer than 78,642 signals can be given. 





GEMS. 


THE greatest abilities frequently fail to pro- 
mote the happiness of those who possess them, 

Noruine is more tedious than the pursuit of 
pleasure as an occupation. 

Every man’s life lies within the present, for 
the past is spent and done with, and the future 
is uncertain. 

OnE cannot move a step without meeting a 
duty ; and the fact of mutual h+lplessness is 
proved by the fact of one’s existence. No man 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 

Tue wisest and soundest preachers and writers 
have taught over and over again that the best 
panacea for heartache and discouragement, is to 
visit some one far worse off than yourself, and 
contrasting your. condition with a worse one, 
learn a lesson of patience and thankfulness. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pium JaM.—Four pounds ripe plums, four 
pounds sugar. _ Pick the stalks from the plums, 
and wash them well. Put them on in a preserving 
pan with the sugar, half a pint of currant or 
apple juice or water, and stir frequently till 
boiling. Allow them to boil a quarter ofan hour, 
then skim and fill into pote. Damsons same, 
though more sugar may be used 

FrencH CakE.—Quarter-pound of Hungarian 
flour, quarter-pound ground rice, half-pound castor 
sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, two ounces 
sweet, half ounce bitter almords, one tablespoonful 
orange-flower water, six eggs. Mix the flour, 
rice, sugar, and grated lemon-rind together ; 
pound the almonds with orange-flower water, 
and mix with the flour; add the yolks of the 
eggs, well beaten, and lastly, stir in the whites; 
pour into a buttered tin, and bake for from 
three-quarters to one hour, 

VAUDOISE CREAM.— Quarter ounce Swin- 

bourne’s isinglass, 1 pint milk, 2 eggs, 24 oz. sugar, 
the peel of 14 lemon. Soak the gelatine in 
4 pint of milk, add the lemon-peel, rubbed off on 
14 oz. sugar, dissolve it over the fire. Makea 
custard with the remaining 4 pint of milk and 
yolks of eggs, add the sugar, stir over the fire 
till thick, then mix well with the isinglass, and 
pour into a glasz dish, and decorate with glacé 
cherries. These creams are at once put into glass 
dishes, because if made stiff enough to turn out 
of a mould, their soft, creamy flavour would be 
lost. 
Veat Brotu.—Take a pound of veal from the 
knuckle and cut it into small dice ; put them into 
the stewpan with a small pat of butter, half an 
onion, about the same quantity of carrot and 
turnip, a little celery, and a teaspoonful of salt. 
Set the stewpan upon the fire, keeping the con- 
tents stirred for about ten minutes, until the 
bottom of the stewpan is covered with a whitish 
glaze ; then add three pints of hot water. Let 
the whole simmer one hour at the corner of the 
fire, skim well, pass it through a sieve, and use 
when required. This broth is most'palatable and 
very digestible, It may be served with vermi- 
celli, rice, arrowroot, and semolina, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


InpiA ink is made in Japan from the soot 
obtained by burning the shells of an oily nut, 

In France melon is eaten with pepper and salt 
at the commencement of the knite and fork 
breakfast, and after soup at divner. 

Many Egyptian infants are never washed till 
they are a year old, as there is a prevalent super- 
stition that to wash them before they attain that 
age would be disastrous. 

THE Hebrews had no coins of their own until 
the days of the Maccabees, who i-sued shekels 
and half-shekels, with the inscriptions, *‘ Jerusa- 
lem the Holy,” “Simon, Prince of Israel.” These 
bear no images. 

THE popular impression concerning the bee 
must be revised. It has long been praised for its 
industry and diligence, but it has revently been 
learued that in these re<pects the bee is a fraud. 
Asa matter of fact, “ the little busy bee” works 
about three hours a das, and is a most thorough- 
gving loafer for the rest of the time. 

Tue family of the Dukes of Saxe-Coburg are 
descended from Wittekiud the last King of 
Saxony, and the grat enemy of the Emperor 
Charlemagne. More than four centuries later, 
the adverse families became united by the 
marriage of Theudore, Margrave of Meissen, who 
was poisoued in 1222, with Charlemagne’s des- 
cendant, Judith, the eventual heiress of the 
Lan grave of Thuringia, and both these titles 
will now be borne by Duke Alfred in virtue of 
this marriage. 

“Tr is a curious fact that one of the most 
promising new gold regions of the world is al-o 
in all probability the oldest. The gold mines. 
of Mashonaland, in South Africa, for the de- 
velopment of which on an extensive scale pre- 
parations are in progress, were worked at so early 
a period that we can only conjecture the date, 
and cannot even learn definitely who were the 
people that have left behind them such evidences 
of skill in mining, in metallurgy, and in engineer- 
ing. 

Queen Victoria is never seen to lose her 
temper with her inferiors, but servants know 
that household arrangements must go as by 
clockwork, or the Royal lady speedily knows the 
reason why. As a rule, she calls them by their 
Christian names, and encourages them to speak 
freely to her and not to stand in too much awe 
of her. She always inquires their names when 
they first come to the palace, and despite the 
immense size of her household, she never forgets 
any of these names. She is a kind mistiess and 
much beloved by the dumestic staff. 

Some ingenious fruit dealers of Paris have 
invented a way of colouring their wares in order 
to improve their market value. They colour 
ordivary oranges a deep red, making them look 
like mandarius, which fetch much higher prices. 
They also tint pine apples to make them look 
more attractive, and dye the common white 
strawberrys a lovely red. Melons are now being 
treated in a similar way, and tinted a fine orange, 
their flavour being increased by injecting an 
essence of melon. The latest development of this 
business is in connection with pears, which are 
dyed red for a third of their size, and blue below, 
thus presenting the national colours when peeled. 

These are said to be in some demand for dessert 
fruit on account of their novelty. 
TuE woman of Thibet is extremely ugly. She 
has nothing of the grace of the Iodian or the 
oddity of the Chinese, or the strong character of 
the Persian, but she knows how to wear jewels in 
a way that will cover her defects and make her 
picturesque. She wears a band of coral pendants 
across the forehead, with a turquoise talisman in 
its centre. The striking contrast of colour 
against her coal-black hair tells to advantage and 
raises her several points towards beauty. Bur 
this is not all of the coiffure. A large silver di-c 
stands up at the back of the head on the roll of 
hair. The disc is repous-é, and is covered with 
chiselled figures having a mystical import ; 
concentric circles and winged beetles predominate, 





reminding one of the sacred emblem of Egypt. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. R.—Not at liberty to publish agents’ names, 
Jack.—The first iron steamship was built in 1830. 


Baccsus.—Alf alcoholic drinks are intoxicating, if 
taken in sufficient quantity. 


PerpLexep.—Give the transaction any name you 
think fit. 


Farr Frora.—It is not etiquette nor is it proper for 
the gentleman to dance with her only. 


Avtson.—If the cloth has faded, the only way to “‘ set 
it up” is to have it re-dyed. 


A Worrirep Moruer.—A child over thirteen years of 
age is exempt from school attendance. 


A Srupent.—We know of no such institution beyond 
the schools and colleges. 

Tom Bowuirnc.—You cannot legally marry again while 
your wife is living, unless you first obtain a divorce. 

Yourn.—Can’t say sum except we know where he is 
to engage ; may be from 15s, to 30s. per week. 


A Constant Susscriper.—A master is not compelled 
to give his servant a character. 


Mavup J.—The phonograph will repeat the same 
speech, &c., any number of times. 


Hovsemaip.—A ripe tomato is an excellent thing to 
remove ink stains from paper or linen. 


Fancy-Fres.—Sons may be appointed executors or 
trustees under a will. 


Humpety-Dumpty.—The widow would take everything 
up to £500, and a share of the remainder. 


Mr. Micawser.—It is mere waste of time to write 
expecting to be engaged without being seen, especially 
when there are scores on the spot. 


8. R.—A man is not bound to provide for step-chil- 
dre.; if their grandparents are not in a position to 
maintain them, the parochial authorities must do so. 


Mvucn InsurEpD.—You have a remedy in the case 
stated, but only a solicitor can advise you how to pro- 
ceed, 

Aw ApMIRER oF THE G. O. M.—We must refer you to 
the newspaper reports for the details of the financial 
proposals under the Home Rule Bill. 


Syzit.—Consult a piano manufacturer. We know of 
no book that would give you the aid you require. You 
need practical instruction. 


Cora.—Try cold water with a little borax dissolved in 
it. We don’t know anything better. If that fails try 
ammonia, cautiously. 


Herr-at-Law.—Write to Probate Kegistry, Somerset 
House, London, asking what sum you must forward for 
extract from will of gentleman named. 


Astek.—Business addresses are not given in this 
paper, and, as a rule, most of the people who claim to 
be astrologers are arrant humbugs. 


One wHo Wants TO Know.—Thermopyle” is pro- 
nounced ‘ Ther-mop-e-lé,” and “Crichton” is pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Kri-ton.” 


A Booxworm.—The largest library in the world is 
that at Paris, which contains upwards of 2,000,000 
printed books and 160,000 manuscripts. 


Icnoramus.—One must understand arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, grammar, a fair amount of history, must write 
and spell correctly, and be familiar with current events. 


Puit.—The copyright in a book lasts for the term of 
the author's life and seven years after his death, or 
forty-two years from the first publication of the book. 


Evapne.—There can be no sort of justification for 
withholding your wages; when they are earned the 
are legally due, and you ought not to rest satisfied wit 
a mere promise of payment. 


A Fruit-Lover.—The banana is said by some to have 
first grown in the East Indies and to have been brought 
to the West Indies and other ports of America by the 
Spaniards. The word banana is Spanish. 


ArtTLEss ALice.—When in the course of conversation 
a gentleman says: “‘I beg pardon?” he usually means 
to indicate that he did not understand the last remark, 
in which case it is proper for the lady to repeat it. 


Benepict.—The best man, of course, is expected to 
give a present to the bride ; if he thinks fit he may also 
give a present to the bridesmaid, such as gloves, satin 
slippers, fan, or other trifles; but that is optional. 


Beryt.—It is extremely difficult to get iron-rust out 
of coloured garments, without spoiling the fabric. Try 
lemon and salt, and hang the article in the sun ; but in 
doing this there is danger of fading it. 


Scotcn Lassre JEAN.—This is a homely way of attain- 
ing the vbject; large curers have smoking-houses, and 
hang the fish up on the joists of the unceiled roofs; the 
finnan curers get their special flavour by smoking with 
peat. 

Hertie.—Clean and open the fish, lay them in salt 
and saltpetre (this last often dispensed with) for twenty- 
four hours; drain and ae them dry, and hang them 
in a row by means of a stick pushed through their eyes; 


fill an old cask, open at both ends, with hardwood saw- 
dust, put a red hot iron into the middle of it, and place 
the fish over the cask, which must be covered to keep 
in the smoke ; keep the heat as equal as possible. 





Rosa DartLe.—Throwing a shoe after a bride had its 
origin in the Jewish custom of handing a shoe to a pur- 
chaser after the completion of a contract. Parents also 
gave a shoe to the husband on a daughter's marriage to 
signify the yielding up of their authority. 

M. A. T.—We would not advise you to go to India 
unless you had a situation waiting for you, and not 
then unless the advan’ to be was exceptional. 
The heat this summer been very severe for us here 
but it bears only a slight comparison to what you would 
experience there. 


H. L.—Get Pitman’s “ Phonographic Teacher,” for 6d. 
at any booksellers shop, and practise the exercises you 
find set out there; in from three to six months you can 
calculate on being reasonably proficient ; note t an 
= sent to the institution at Bath will be cor- 
rect 


R. P.—Strong soap and water is good for cleaning 
alabaster ; if too much discoloured make a with 
quicklime and water, cover the article with it, and let 
it remain all day; wash off with soap and water, rub- 
bing hard the stains; or apply dilute muriatic acid, 
heving previously washed off dirt and grease. 


Bert.—An elaborate recipe for prevention of 
is to dissolve two drachms cloride of ammonia in a pin 
of rose water, and ten drops otto of roses in an ounce 
of spirits of wine ; mix the two solutions, and add an 
ounce of powdered Venetian talc; materials from a 
chemist ; apply to the face with a sponge after washing 
in the pie: 4 


Constant ReapEer.—Husband and wife cannot divorce 
themselves, but they can agree to separate. It is always 
well in such a case to draw up articles of se tion, 
and have them executed by both parties. There is 
usually a provision that the husband shall regularly pro- 
vide a certain amouut for the wife’s support. 


LOVE'S SEASON, 


In sad sweet days, when hectic flushes 
Burn red on maple and sumach leaf, 
When sorrowful winds wail through the rushes, 
And all things whisper of loss and grief, 
When close and closer bold Frost approaches 
To snatch the blossoms from Nature's breast, 
When night forever on day encroaches— 
Oh, then I think that I love you best. 


And yet when Winter, that be master, 
Has buried Autumn in walls of snow, 

And bound and fettered where bold Frost cast her 
Lies outraged Nature in helpless woe, 

When all earth’s pleasures in four walls centre, 
And side by side in the snug home nest 

We list the tempests which cannot enter— 
Ob, then I say that I love you best. 


But later on, when the Siren Season 
Betrays the trust of the senile King, 
Earth laughs at the act of treason, 
And Winter dies in the arms of Spring, 
When buds and birds all push and flutter 
To free fair Nature so long oppressed, 
I thrill with feelings I cannot utter, 
And then I am certain I love you best. 


But when in splendour the queenly Summer 
Reigns over the earth and the skies above, 
When Nature kneels to the royal comer, 
And even the Sun flames hot with Love, 
When Pleasure basks in the luscious weather, 
And Care lies out on the sward to rest— 
Oh, whether apart or whether together, 
It is then I know that I love you best. 


E. W. W. 


scutapivus.—A doctor is not now, nor was he at any 
time, compelled by law to attend a patient when called 
pet the popular belief to the contrary is erroneous. 
If self-interest does not move the doctor to go when 
asked nothing else will; but it is obvious that one who 
made a practice of refusing would soon have no chances 
given him to accept. 


Emiry.—Of course, in such matters, one must be 
governed by circumstances ; but as a rule an affianced 
couple ni not dance with each other more than twice 
on any occasion unless there be a scarcity of dancin 
gentlemen, and those dances should be the opening an: 
closing ones. But there is really no arbitrary rule on 
the subject. 


Sweet Smmpricrry.—There is no fixed arrangement, so 
that it is necessary to settle details the night before to 
— confusion ; the bride’s father often takes the 

ead of table, as all there are really her guests ; the best 
man usually Pre “Bride and Bridegroom,” and 
Sie taucen ate eal cckastibes epurend cain te the 

eep gs suggestive song and sto e 
interval of the anne it he has a clever bridesmaid 
she will help him over his difficulties. 


Bereaved One.—The band upon the left arm of 
jacket, coat, or overcoat, is considered sufficient for 
every-day wear upon any colour of coat for a second 
connection relative, such as uncle, aunt, or cousin ; 
with addition of a band on the hat, and a black tie, it 
serves in case of a first connection, such as ‘ent, or 
brother, or sister; in case of a wife, the band on hat is 
worn broad, and black studs and sleeve-links are im- 
perative ; a widower should wear black clothes always 
for a year at least; even when he passes into second 
mourning (steel grey) he still retains band on hat; 
Italian cloth is now generally used instead of crape. 





M. A.—(1.) A cloth wet in hot vinegar will remove 
paint from window (2.) Finger marks may be 
removed from varnished furniture by the use of a little 
sweet oil uw a soft cloth. (3) Stair rods should be 
cleaned with a soft woollen dipped in water, and 
Pa ee 

nnel un y every 
has disappeared, 


Lorwa.—There are many very serious objections to 
long engagements, many more as regards women than 
men. An engaged young , remaining at home 
is, to an extent, shut out from the ures of her 
associates. She cannot accept the attentions of the 
young men of her acquaintance without criticism, and 
if her intended husband is absent she is likely to have 
rather a lonesome time of it. The young man away 
cmne rage = about mere. = a and interest 

mse. people and things and fin e ent 
not in the least irksome. —™ 


One woo Wants To Know.—The story doubtless rests 
upon the following account given by Southwick :—A 
bridge had been erected at considerable expense near 
Bristol, when a fiddler boasted that he could destroy in 
a week what it had taken many months to build. e 
—— scoffed at him, but he played until he found the 

ey-note of the keystone of the bridge, and when the 
latter began to quiver, the le begged him to a 
It has been suggested that the destruction of the 
of Jericho may have been achieved , 3. Israelites 
having found their key-note in their ly processions 
around the city. 


Jiv.—Cut into dice one quart of any kind of cold 
meat. Mince very fine two tablespoonfuls of salt pork, 
and add tothe meat. Pare and cut into dice mond soe 
uncooked potatoes; grate or chop fine one onion ; cho 
fine one tablespoonful of ley. Mix and season we’ 
with salt and pepper, and add a large cupful of water. 
Put in a deep earthen Make a paste with four 
ee, two tablespoonfuls of butter, a large cupful of 

iling milk and a t of flour. Pare, bo’ mash 
the potatoes ; then add butter, salt and milk. When all 
is very light, beat in the four —* Sprinkle the 
board with flour and roll the paste a little larger than 
the dish. Make a hole in the centre to let out the air. 
Cover the dish with the paste, being careful to have the 
edge come inside the dish. Bake gently one hour. 


New y-WeppEp.—To make good soup, beef is con- 
sidered the best meat for the genes as it contains the 
most nourishment. A shank e should be well 
cracked, that the marrow may be extracted, and put on 
to cook in cold water, allowing a full quart for every 
pound of beef, and by very ual heat let it come to 
a slow simmer, which should be kept up five or six 
hours. Soup on no account should be allowed to boil, 
except for the last fifteen minutes, to cook the vege- 
tables in finishing. For the first hour of simmering it 
should be frequently skimmed. Salt, pepper, and 
savory should be cooked in it from the rst; rice, 
tapioca, macaroni, or dumplings added at the last to 

cken. If vegetables are desired, they should be 
nicely sliced. 


Icnorant EstHer.—Always try to take some part in 
the conversation of the company in which you may 
happen to be. Your silence may imply that you are of 
a sullen ny or hold yourself above talking to those 
whom you deem your inferiors; or it may be con- 
strued to your disadvantage on the plea that you are not 
a enough to talk on the ordinary topics of the 
di f you do not endeavour to make yourself — 
able, it were better for you to withdraw entirely from 
society and let others fill your place. On the other 
hand avoid engrossing the greater part of any general 
conversation. Remember that others have a right to be 
heard as well as yourself. After you have finished your 
remarks on any one subject, let your associates continue 
it, or suffer them to start a new theme for pleasant con- 
verse. 


Exrvor C.—As you ask our advice, we are constrained 
to say that we do not recognise your right to leave your 
husband, unless you can give better reasons for ta’ 
so important a step. When you married your husban 

‘ou took him “ for better or worse,” and so long as there 

a ibility of arriving at more harmony in your con- 
j relations, it is your duty to continue to maintain 
them. You do not state what your husband has to say 
on the subject, or whether he or yourself has most cause 
to complain of the lack of congeniality between you. 
Be this as it may, we suggest that you defer the pro- 
posed separation for another year, striving in the in- 
terim to render yourself so agreeable to your husband 
that he will perceive your desire to sakes one more 
effort to live ther peace, if not in amity, and if 
he be actuated fae ae principles he will also endea- 
your to so adapt his conduct towards you as to make it 
more in consonance with your wishes ever before. 
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